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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
- Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


LOTHROP, SKINNER, AND THE COMMUNITY 
CHURCH 


LIBERAL church only sixteen years old has an 
average attendance of fifteen hundred at its 
morning service. That church is the Commun- 

ity Church of Boston, and it hires beautiful Symphony 
Hall for its weekly meeting. 

Now it has called as its pastor, but it does not say 
pastor, a man who was ordained only four years ago. 
He is Donald Guy Lothrop of Wakefield, Mass. In 
fact he is not to be a pastor in the old-fashioned sense, 
but he is to be leader. He is to get up the services, 
secure the preachers, preach himself when there is a 
gap, run the meetings, and keep the organization going. 
He is to become part of the life of a great metropolitan 
area, feel its pulse, prescribe for its ills, add to its 
strength. 

If he is to succeed he is to succeed not by calling 
on Brown or Smith in their homes to get them to come 
to church, but by furnishing something so compelling 
at Symphony Hall that Brown and Smith will be there 
-early clamoring for front seats. 

The Community Church of Boston does not con- 
sist of a fringe of elderly folk who regard the two 
hundred seats in front of them as infected with small- 
pox, but of a crowd that has to come early if it wants 
‘front seats. 

It is no picnic to run such a church. With some 
of the best folks in Boston, it has some of the craziest. 
They flock to community churches as the sparks fly 
upward. There is little doubt, however, about the 
influence of the services. They count in the creation of 
sentiment. Most of the speakers are sanely radical. 
Very infrequently does a person get a hearing there 
who is not worth hearing. Occasionally a conservative 
stands up and faces the music. 

This year Senator Nye, Rabbi Israel, Reinhold 
Niebuhr and Dean Skinner are to speak. Also dynamic 
John Haynes Holmes, Harry Ward, Norman Thomas, 
Scott Nearing and Roger Baldwin. 

Lothrop is tackling a man’s-sized job. We wish 
him success. And Skinner is laying down his burden 
after notable service. He started with nothing and 
built up a great movement. 

We don’t care a fig for the Community Church 
as a centre of propaganda for a set of social and eco- 
nomic ideas, but we honor it as an educational influ- 
ence. 


The country will be better off when it discovers 
not what somebody thinks about the men who speak 
at the Community Church, but what the men them- 
selves actually think and why. They may easily be 
wrong most of the time, but it is quite possible that 
they may be right in some things that our country 


cannot afford to ignore or neg ect. 
* * 


THE CHURCHES OPEN UP 

HE churches that have been closed open up again 
in the early fall, and the churches that have 
been open take a fresh start. In church and 
Sunday school Rally Day services are being held. Ina 
month All Souls Day will be here, with Thanksgiving 
and Christmas pressing close on its heels. We cannot 

afford to miss a chance. The days rush by too fast. 

And what is it that we are opening our churches 
for? To contribute something important to the re- 
ligious education of the young and also—thanks to a 
new sense of things—to the religious education of every 
age group. 

To provide opportunity for worship and to foster 
a sense of the need of worship. 

To lead our group into some form of community 
or world service and to increase the number of people 
who are socially-minded. 

To provide opportunity for social life, a good time, 
a longer acquaintance, a finer type of friendship. 

Here are a few of the things to be attempted by 
churches opening up in the fall. If these things can be 
done mainly by music, let music be the tool. If they 
can be done by sermons, let sermons be used. If art 
classes can help, put in art classes. If a forum will 
enlarge knowledge and clarify vision, use the forum 
method. There are one thousand and one ways, and 
no one way is ordained. Even the sermon can be left 
home, as Dr. Fleming keeps insisting, provided with- 
out it we can better make a generation of people who 
have faith, courage, cheer and vision. 

We are rallying to our Universalist churches be- 
cause Universalist churches are the ones that we know 
best and can use best. There is nothing final in Uni- 
versalist churches. They are our tool now and we 
must keep the tool bright and shining, strong and 
sharp, able to do what we ask of it. 

The knowledge that we have of the Universalist 
Church, the sentiment for it, which les deep in our 
sub-consciousness, the beaten paths to it and in it, 
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and the cloud of witnesses hovering over it, make it a 
better agency for many of us than any other organized 
group. 

The Jew is more at home in organized Judaism, 
the Hindu in some form of Hinduism, and the Chris- 
tian in a Christian Church, but in the last analysis all 
may be of the same theistic platform. There are other 
things that count beside beliefs. 

So let us to the work. And let it be the real work 
that we are here to do. Let us not spend the year with 
the grindstone or the whetstone getting ready to work. 
The world needs us and our gospel and needs it now. 


* * 


MASS MOVEMENTS IN RELIGION 


HE outcasts of India numbering between fifty and 
sixty millions of people are much in the public 
eye. Despatches from India state that Ambed- 

kar, their great leader, has decided to recommend that 
they all go together to the Sikh religion. Bishop Pickett 
of India, in an address at Trinity Church, Boston, 
Mass., said that this report was inaccurate and that 
what probably had happened was, that Ambedkar 
had asked Hindu leaders if they would withdraw 
their opposition to a mass movement of untouchables 
toward a newreligion if he should recommend that the 
religion be the Sikh, which is one within the influence 
of Hindu culture. The outery of Gandhi and other 
Hindu leaders against the suggestion may have put 
an end to it, the Bishop said. 

But what does all this mean? It means that the 
millions of untouchables have to be reckoned with 
because a man named Ambedkar has dared to stand 
up and say so. It means that Ambedkar and millions 
of the outcasts have decided already not to have any- 
thing more to do with the Hindu religion—with its 
terrible caste system. 

Bishop Pickett thinks that it is unlikely that fifty 
million people will go together anywhere. He pointed 
out that in two provinces already many have become 
Moslems and that large numbers are Christians. He 
is of the opinion that Christians should press their 
message vigorously. The Christian Century, on the 
other hand, thinks that Christians are too much tied 
up with British rule in India to be an acceptable re- 
ligion for the country. “Whatever the size of the 
exodus, Christianity is fortunate that it has not led 
to its portals . . . . The very fact that Christianity 
was in no moral and spiritual position to offer a wel- 
come to these tragic millions, should serve to show all 
thinking Christians how imperative it is that the rela- 
tionship between the Christian gospel and the power- 
grasping state shall be classified if Christianity is to 
make a vital, spiritual contribution to the new life 
of the Orient.” 

But the fact is that the untouchables have been 
flocking to the Christian Church, and Bishop Pickett 
asserts that these outcasts have in some cases become 
ministers and received better class Hindus into the 
churches. 

One of the most striking things that the Bishop 
said was that before he embraced Christianity the 
outcast had no faith in himself. The fact that he was 
called worthless made him think that he was worthless. 
But a religion that told him that his life was of infinite 


value gradually worked a change deep down in his 
consciousness so that he had faith in his power to rise. 

The various Christian denominations of India 
have been drawn into a new union to deal with the 
opportunity on thet continent. Six different denomi- 
nations in Massachusetts sponsored the welcome to 
Bishop Pickett. 

British and American missionary forces are not 
going to lessen their activities in India. Rather are 
they taking the aggressive. 

But who are these Sikhs who are enlisting the 
sympathetic attention of a man like Ambedkar? Let 
us look at them next week. 


* * 


DOCTOR CHAFFEE DIES 


UR fellow editor, Edmund B. Chaffee, is dead. 

He stood up at a dinner table in Minneapolis 

and said, “We are living at the end of an age. 

Must we choose?”—faltered, fell and in fifteen min- 
utes was dead. 

The address was on “Communsm or Fascism, 
Must We Choose?”’ The place was the University of 
Minnesota, and the occasion was the meeting of the 
Minnesota State Conference of Social Workers. The 
speaker Dr. Chaffee, was minist2r of Labor Temple, 
New York, and editor of The Presbyterian Tribune. 
The end was one he could have chosen, for death came 
while he was at work. Born in 1887, he was still under 
fifty. Faced always with the most terrific problems, 
he was gentle and friendly. Compelled to be assertive 
and controversial, he was personally the most modest 
of men. 

Probably he would be called a social radical. At 
least he denounced war so vigorously that he stepped 
out of the regular ministry and built his own church 
down where New York’s millions could get to it, on 
East 14th Street, New York. Labor Temple cost 
$750,000, and Chaffee led the movement that built it. 

He was never afraid to speak, he never kept still 
when he ought to speak, he never used doubtfu! or 
evasive words, but he spoke with much of the love of 
Christ in his heart. 

The Presbyterian Tribune has lost a great editor, 
a virile writer and a good man. 

He did not believe that we had to choose either 
Fascism or Communism, but he did believe that we 
would be pushed one way or the other unless we 
reformed our democracy. 

Death does not end the work of such a man. 

The Living Church (Protestant Episcopal), pays 
a high tribute to Dr. Chaffee. It says: 


Vigorous in word as well as deed, Dr. Chaffee 
awakened many sleeping Christians. “The Church is 
faithless,’ he said decidedly, “‘if it does not attack such 
evils as child labor, the breakdown of labor standards, 
and civil corruption. Some people would have religion 
keep within the four walls of the church, the ministers 
speaking upon no subjects other than that of the life 
to come. Others deem religion’s most helpful phase 
the treatment it gives to the burning economic and 
social problems of the day. The latter stand is by far the 
more logical, for all these problems are at bottom re- 
ligious questions. 

It is an interesting fact that even those clergy of 
his own communion, the Presbyterian, who wholly 
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disagreed with his opinions, not only had a great respect 
for Dr. Chaffee but also followed all that he said and 
did with close attention. No less interesting is it that 
members of the Episcopal Church had a high regard for 
Dr. Chaffee’s devotion to his cause. Perhaps most 
interesting of all was the confidence placed in him by 
people with no religious faith whatever. He always 
commanded attention, even when dealing with those who 
least of all could be expected to agree with him. 


ok 


UNIVERSALISM IN A PINCH 


KE commend the letter of Dr. Robert Dexter 
on our page of “Reactions” to the attention 
of our readers. We are interested in the letter 

because of Dexter, because of Benton, because of the 
meeting and the cause, but more because of the surging 
up in a crucial moment of fundamental Universalist 
convictions and philosophy. Is our religion any good 
when our backs are to the wall? Is it any good when 
“all hell breaks loose?”’ Will it sustain us if a world war 
comes, if modern civilization is ended, if a new dark 
age dawns for the world? In other words, is it based 
on truth and if so does truth count for anything? 

We have Universalist pessimists but they are 
exceptions. They are caused by poor health, old age 
or superficial notions that the world was further ad- 
vanced than it actually is. They could not put up with 
delay, defeat, disaster and so yielded to despair. The 
great body of Universalists are hopeful. Of course, 
nobody can be hopeful without being accused of light 
and easy optimism or holding that all will come right 
anyhow. 

Universalist hope rests on deeper foundations. It 
is based on faith in a strong and good God who has 
made man a partner in the work of civilization. If 
people who are intellectually respectable cannot con- 
ceive of a universe with a God in it, it does not follow 
that only those are intellectually respectable who 
possess that lack in their make-up. Universalists be- 
lieve in God, believe in the plan, believe in their part, 
and therefore they hope. Not only do they hope, but 
they act and live to realize the hope or, in other words, 
they possess faith. 

This world of ours needs Universalist faith. 
Social reformers need it, Leagues against war need it. 
The Federal Council needs it. We ourselves need it. 
It is the one thing that can hold us steady in a world 
crisis and in a personal crisis. 

k * 


THROW HIM OUT IF HE TEACHES 


E have just learned of the decision of the 
California Fellowship Committee to drop the 
name of Prof. Elmo A. Robinson of the fac- 

ulty of the San Jose State Teachers College, San Jose, 
Calif., under the clause of the new fellowship laws 
which apparently makes it mandatory to drop min- 
isters who engage in secular business unconnected with 
denominational enterprises. 

We can see reason for dropping ministers who 
engage in secular business, but even that is liable to 
abuse in case a man has to plant a garden and raise 
chickens while out of a pulpit. But we see no reason 
for interpreting teaching as secular business not con- 
nected with denominational enterprises. The con- 


nection is very close. In fact, it is so close that we can 
say that the work of the teachers has broken chains 
of superstition and error everywhere. They are 
custodians of knowledge and knowledge is not un- 
related to our own work or, at least, ought not be, 
even if at times it seems to be. And teachers who 
make teachers—what a ministry that is! 

We Universalists may have to become more and 
more denominational. That seems to be the trend 
now. It may be necessary and right even if we do 
not like it, which most assuredly we do not, but it 
does not have to be “‘plumb”’ stupid, and that is what 
any law or rule or regulation is that compels a high- 
grade, broad-minded, state fellowship committee to 
drop a man because he is a teacher. 

Nobody would ever catch the Catholic Church 
deposing a priest because he was elected to some fac- 
ulty, and the Unitarians proudly display Professor 
Robinson’s titles in their year book, for he is one of 
their ministers, too. 

Maybe Professor Robinson will appeal this case. 
Then it will be fun to see the wheels go round. As 
things stand, our slogan must be, ‘Throw him out 
if he teaches.” 


IN A NUTSHELL 


There cannot be too many sermons of the kind 
preached by Ann Sharpless three hundred years ago, 
who rose with quiet confidence and shining face and 
began, “That which we have seen and heard declare 
we unto you.”’ Then she told the peop e that all of us 
would learn to follow Christ better if we would take 
more time in earnest seeking to have our lives filled 
with his spirit. 


It is hard for some of our church members to 
become interested in discussions of economics, but they 
should remember that there can be no sound spiritual 
structure without a sound economic foundation. 


“By a strange combination of generosity and 
greed,” a writer in Harpers says, ‘“‘man protects the 
weak in asylums and ki Is the strong in futile wars.” 


One thing is sure about the presidential election: 
A clean, honorable, upright and able gentleman will 
occupy the White House. 


Some great plans are being made for the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House and for the important work 
entrusted to it. 


_ The campaign is warming up. So are some of us 
individually. Light, not heat, is the great need at 
election time. 


Are the churches which pay the largest salaries 
to ministers the most generous in the way of vacations? 


The national preaching mission is aiming to put 
over messages that are searching, not oratorical. 


The second part of Dwight Bradley’s interesting 
journal will appear next week. 
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Scraps from a Summer Scrap Book 
Dwight Bradley 


Rev. Dwight J. Bradley, D. D., Professor of Social 
Ethics at the Andover-Newton Theological School and 
pastor of Union Congregational Church, Boston, has 
given us the following interesting extracts from a journal 
which he kept in England during the past summer. 
He attended the meetings of the Student Christian 
Movement at Swanwick, Derbyshire, the Summer 
School of Theology at Oxford, sponsored by the Anglo- 
Catholics, the Conference of the Auxiliary Movement, 
a part of the Student Christian Movement, at Durham 
and the Marx House Summer School at Swanage, 
Dorset. A most interesting gathering was that at 
Bishopthorpe, York, where world leaders met as 
guests of the Archbishop of York to discuss plans for the 
Universal Church Conference of Life and Work at 
Oxford next summer. 

The Editor, 


S. 8. Statendam, July 8. 


RE off the Irish Coast and will land 
tonight, which means reaching London 
after midnight—but I can sleep all day 
tomorrow. Last evening I was invited to 
join a special dinner party staged by Otis Rice formerly 
of Trinity Church in Boston—John van Schaick’s old 
friend. Otis is bound for Munich where he will do some 
work in collaboration with Adler. He’s now at St. 
Thomas’s in New York. ‘This dinner in third class 
would have done the first cabin chefs more than proud. 
Otis knows how to do it. 


London, July 10. 

Met Arnold Nash at his office on Victoria Street. 
He’s a brilliant young Anglican parson. To him I owe 
the arrangement of my summer’s schedule. Reinhold 
Niebuhr came in to Nash’s office for tea along with a 
young Labour Party man named Owens. Niebuhr is a 
great man. His rapid fire conversation was perfectly 
fascinating. After tea he and I walked up to Trafalgar 
Square in the rain. He told about conversations he’d 
been having with Sir Stafford Cripps, George Lans- 
bury, former Chancellor Bruening of Germany. 


London, July 12. 

I’m cutting church this morning and simply 
loafing—not feeling impelled to hear anyone preach 
or even to engage in corporate worship. Will hear 
Niebuhr tonight, though, at Maude Royden’s Guild- 
hall. 

Spent some peaceful hours yesterday at the Kew, 
passing through London suburbs on the way. Most 
of the suburban architecture is unnecessarily ugly— 
the Victorian stuff especially. A lot of the new stuff is 
modernistic. Queer contrast between these battle-ship- 
line apartments and the drab things built while Victoria 
ruled the folk-ways. 

Had dinner last night at the Regent Palace with the 
Lovells. The Regent Palace is—what? I hardly know! 
A clear example, maybe, of the contemporary jargon- 
ized version of civilization. About one third of the 
immense dining room was filled with Americans—the 
rest British of every degree and station: top-hatted 
Tories to tweed-clad provincials. Orchestra played 


American tunes and sang the American patter. Dinner 
was enormous, enough to last me a week. 


London, July 18. 


Took the electric yesterday afternoon for Purley 
where Arnold Nash lives. Met a small boy on the 
train—a cute youngster of nine with big brown eyes. 
We got to talking about Indians, Buffalo Bill, gang- 
sters, G-men, etcetera. Harry Martin (that’s his name) 
had never met an American before. We had a splendid 
discussion of subjects relative to the film version of 
American life and relevant to Harry’s interest. In 
getting off at Purley I begged him to accept sixpence 
and use it to purchase a ticket to a good American 
cinema where he might perfect his knowledge of 
Indians, G-men and what not. Gravely he accepted 
the sixpence. 

After tea, Arnold Nash drove us back to London 
to hear Reinhold Niebuhr at the Guildhall. Niebuhr 
was perfectly tremendous. He digs deeper than any 
other man whom I know or know about. 

Afterward we drove back to Nash’s house in Surrey 
where we dined at nine o’clock. Mrs. Nash is a charm- 
ing and gracious woman—and their baby son, named 
Keir, is a baby. I am greatly impressed with Nash. 
Walter Horton urged me to get into touch with him 
and I’m grateful to Horton for this. 

I have one comment to make on the American 
tourist craze as I see it, after an interminable hour 
spent at the American Express in Haymarket. The 
American tourist craze is the bunk! It isn’t a real ad- 
venture to most of these, rather it is a kind of ventur- 
ous futility running in circles. 

Is this judgment too harsh? I doubt it. 


Bishopthorpe, York, July 16. 

Ready for bed—ready for bed in a bed with a vast 
canopy over it. A real bed, but nothing to compare 
with Reiny Niebuhr’s in the next room, which was 
made especially for Prince Albert to sleep in in the 
“Gay Nineties.”’ Reiny thinks that his Marxist friends 
back home would disown him if he let them know in 
what manner of bed he had been sleeping. 

Well, ’'m in a company of theologians par excel- 
lence; and I know now for a surety that I’m not a 
theologian and never will be a theologian. I can’t talk 
like one. Here they are—a galaxy! William Temple 
(Archbishop of York), Bruenner, Visser t? Hooft, Old- 
ham, Sasse, Ramsay, Manning, Niebuhr, Bixler, 
Hardy—a grand set of men! I never sat with a finer 
group in all my life. But as for me, I’ll never even 
pretend hereafter to be a theologian. 

We went to the cathedral—Yorkminster—this 


afternoon for Evensong. His Grace went with us, of P| | 


course, and took part in the service. We had special 
seats in the chancel stalls. It was very beautiful and 
moving—and that thirteenth century glass! 


Bishopthorpe, July 17. 
Seelye Bixler and I have been sitting out in the 


‘garden by the Oser River. The spot is entrancing, and 
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the simplicity of nature was a relief from the com- 
plexities of a session on theology. I feel more than 
ever, after this morning, my constitutional limitations 
as a theologian—even potentially. 

These men are great men—truly great. They deal 
with great matters in great mental and spiritual cir- 
cumferences. But in me are too many counter forces 
to make it temperamentally possible—even supposing 
that at forty-six I were sufficiently young to begin— 
to become a man of scholarship to the extent necessary 
to make oneself fit for such a vocation. There’s too 
much in me that loves Walt Whitman, that loves the 
elemental plainnesses of existence, too much of the 
enthusiast about things which pass and are gone— 
which fascinate the eye and mind and then rush by 
like phantom things. Imagination, perhaps—if I don’t 
over compliment myself—is the word for it. 

So, here—face to face with the fullest possibilities 
of contact with authentic dialecticians, and deductive 
thinkers, and dogmatic theologians, I feel myself being 
led to a renewal of appreciation of the purely scientific 
mind, the mind that is humble before the facts. For 
here is a grappling with the facts in order to wrest from 
them their meaning, whilst science relaxes to the facts 
and lets their meaning come slowly, quietly, bit by bit. 
These men are like Jacob at the brook Jabbok. 

So, at least, runs my thought this afternoon. But 
I’m glad to be here, rather like an observer, watching 
the men and the angel engaged in struggle—waiting 
quite breathlessly whilst the men extract, or try to 
extract, the angel’s name. Which, of course, they will 
never do; but by struggling for it they will surely 
receive for themselves new names. 


Swanwick, Derbyshire, July 18. 


I came over from York yesterday afternoon, fol- 
lowing carefully a railroad schedule prepared for me 
by His Grace. Got off at a little place called Butterley, 
took a bus two miles, walked another half mile in the 
rain, carrying my bags down an ancient country lane 
to the Student Christian Movement tent colony. Slept 
last night in a large tent along with some thirty others 
—mostly students. The bed I had was a kind of cradle 
of boards with a straw pallet and blankets. Didn’t 
sleep too much. The contrast between this and Bishop- 
thorpe is almost fantastic. 

This is a typical student group with a certain 
number of teachers, leaders and parsons—most of 
them well known. The students are a courteous lot 
and scarcely different from Americans of the same 
selection. Only, you get used to Oxford, Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow or Dublin, instead of Amherst, 
Harvard, Yale, Bowdoin, etcetera. 

In looking back over the experience at Bishop- 
thorpe I have a deepening impression of its uniqueness. 
It was a “mind stretcher.’”’ And while I realize very 
clearly my constitutional limitations as a theologian, 
I realize also that I have a kind of ability to sort out 
and analyze the theological questions, once they have 
been raised. Perhaps, then, from what I am learning 
this summer I may get the material I need for some 
far more authentic work in the lines that constitu- 
tionally I am equipped to follow. I have enough grist 
already in my mental mill to keep the wheels grinding 
for a long time to come. 


The human side at the Archbishop’s was nice. 
They have a middle-aged Ecotty named Jock, who eats 
off a huge platter in a corner of the impressive dining- 
room. His Grace, the Archbishop, is a genial man with 
a tremendous laugh—the kind of a man that you love, 
trust and remember. 

The food at Bishopthorpe was British at its best. 
And the coffee! It was superior to any that I have ever 
had. It breeds in me the suspicion that it comes from 
some private plantation that raises its crop for the use 
exclusively of the Royal Family, and their Graces of 
Canterbury and York. 


Swanwick, July 23. 


The six hundred delegates of the first Students’ 
Christian Movement Conference left on Tuesday and 
since then one hundred leaders have held forth pending 
the opening of the second Conference tomorrow. The 
second promises to be even more stimulating than the 
first, and the Archbishop of York is to be here over the 
weekend. 

Quite rapidly these Englishmen have taken me in 
on terms of integral fellowship; so much so that I’ve 
been asked to take a session to give an interpretation 
of the position of Reinhold Niebuhr. Niebuhr is be- 
ginning to fascinate and challenge the minds of stu- 
dents over here just as he has donein the United States. 
I realize more than ever that he is a major phenomenon. 

The political situation over here is, generally 
speaking, in a kind of temporary and superficial calm— 
except of course in Spain. But the pot is simmering 
and getting ready to boil over, and something is bound 
to vomit forth before many months. We are indeed 
at the very edge of an apocalypse. One would be blind 
not to see it. For this calm is too ominous to be taken 
for anything other than the tense moment of waiting 
for whatever-it-is that is going to happen, going to 
strike. 

However, there are forces of redemption which 
may be brought into action before it is too late. The 
Judgment of God, it may be, is being withheld for a 
little longer in order to offer still further opportunity 
for men to repent! But God’s-patience surely must be 
exhausted before long. The question is whether man’s 
sin has so stupified his mind and sapped away his 
moral vitality as to render him incapable of accepting 
redemption. Being so near to the center of danger, 
I feel that prayer is the most effectual force now 
available—authentic prayer, I mean, not this spurious 
self-delusion that the Oxford Groups are presenting 
to the gullible as a quack substitute. I’ve seen enough 
already this summer, and heard enough, to make me 
a more convinced Christian than ever I was before; but 
not everything is Christian that is called by that name! 


Swanwick, July 26. 


This morning I went to a Friends’ Service—one 
hour of blessed silence. 

The Archbishop arrived last evening. The whole 
Conference lined the road to welcome him humorously, 
and he was presented with a funny wreath and given 
a mock-pompous address, to which he responded with 
inimitable aplomb and wit. I expressed appreciation 
afterward and he replied, “Oh, one had to say some 
nonsense in solemn tones.” He is very much liked and 
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so they can play pranks on him with impunity. Every- 
one shouted, ‘Heil Ebor! Heil Ebor!”’ with a great 
swinging of arms. 

The individual contacts that I] am making are 
very significant. I can see that the summer is bound to 
be of capital importance; more important probably 
than I had expected. I’m very amorphous right 
now, but it isn’t a bad thing to be amorphous every 
so often. 


Swanwick, July 27. 


Yesterday afternoon some of us drove over to 
Kelham, which is an Anglican monastery of the Society 
of the Sacred Mission. Kelham shows monasticism 
at its Anglo-Saxon best. The monks are typical twenti- 
eth-century young men who wear a black habit with a 
blue denim apron over it. Off duty they wear shorts 
and shirts and play much cricket and tennis. On duty 
they do all the work of the monastery even to the 
cooking. Father Hebert, the Prior, is a tall English- 
man, droll, shrewd, intellectual, jolly. I bought a copy 
of his remarkable book, “Liturgy and Society.” The 
atmosphere of Kelham seemed to be compounded of 
spiritual seriousness, intellectual realism and relaxed 
good fellowship. I suspect that this was the sort of 
monastic life that prevailed in the great centuries of 
monasticism. If I were not married to the perfect wife 
—well, only a perfect wife could be preferable to such a 
wifelessness. 

The most striking thing, however, was the chapel. 
It is new—is a consummate combination of a classical 
form with the modern; a Byzantine base with modern- 
istic treatment. It left me breathless. There are some 
photographs of it in Father Hebert’s book. 

The discussions here, following those at Bishop- 
thorpe are gradually bringing to shape in my mind a 
certain thesis, namely, that there are three major 
trends amongst serious contemporary thinkers on 
Christianity, many of whom are younger men such 
as Arnold Nash, Alan Richardson, Leonard Schiff, 
Edwin Barker, Ronald Preston. One is a trend towards 
an explicit restatement of Reformation theology both 
Calvinistic and Lutheran. A second is a trend to the 
restatement of Catholic-Thomistic theology—‘‘neo- 
Thomism.” A third is towards a reinterpretation of 
Orthodox-Byzantine theology. Here all three trends 
meet—meet in a swirl of fairly confused debate. But 
the thing is alive—it is vital. And it links up closely 
with realistic social ethics. 

Those who think that Christianity is a spent force 
would do well to put themselves in touch with these 
living streams. What 7s spent is that easy liberalism 
which sucked away so many of us into its little vortex 
and then threw us out so soon upon the dry clay banks 
of quasi-faith. I have run across very little of this 
sort of liberalism over here, although I know that it 
still carries on in certain quarters. 


Keble College, Oxford, July 30. 
Here I am at the Anglo-Catholic Summer School 
of Sociology. I feel here a peculiar attraction and 
repulsion. The thing doesn’t seem quite real, and yet 
it has an unreal reality which is rather inexplicable. 
I attended High Mass this morning. It was sung in 
English, of course, and it certainly takes hold of you. 


I took communion with the others although it was 
against the High-Church rules. I did it with the con- 
sideration that the One whose Body and Blood IJ should 
be partaking of would not mind my barging in for a 
share. (Irreverently put, I know, but I doubt if he 
would mind that either.) . 

We have heard some addresses of consummate 
abstraction, as last night from Father Hubert Box, a 
paper that showed Thomistic scholasticism at its 
brilliant worst! The paper was intriguing in its clarity, 
its precision, its absence of feeling and of insight; a 
paper on what might be called the mechanics of mor- 
ality or the epistomology of ethics or some other such 
nonsense which sounds so much like the very essence 
of sense. Father Box isa charming young priest, author 
of a book entitled, ‘“The World and God,” and his 
religion sounds as bright and brittle as a rod of glass 
at the moment when it cracks under heat with a sharp, 
bell-like clink. 

Father Tribe presides. He is the Superior at Kel- 
ham, a big, bald, competent, handsome, scholarly Briton 
who wears a black cassock with a purple rope for sash 
—and smokes a pipe on all fit occasions. 

But now, what is this all about? These cassocks, 
this constant crossing of themselves, this dealing with 
abstractions and calling them Christian Sociology? 
Is this a kind of last-gasping self-delusion, or is it the 
expression of some profounder understanding than 
modern times and modern men have the mind to grasp 
or achieve? Both, I suspect, like the Eleusinian 
Mysteries to which the Roman intellectuals like 
Cicero retreated when Rome commenced to sag away. 
I was warned that we would hear a lot about the 
Douglas Social Credit Plan, but this hasn’t happened. 
Apparently, Douglas Social Credit was a passing 
enthusiasm. Demant and Reckitt have not mentioned 
it since the start. But there is a Russian professor here 
—a friend and associate of Nicholas Berdayev—whose 
name always flits away from me when I try to recall it. 
He is a Russian emigre, Orthodox, a teacher of history 
in Paris. His spiritual insights penetrate clear through 
the crystal-hard surface of scholastic Anglicanism. 
There are several American Anglo-Catholics here, also. 
Mostly, I gather, they are converts from Methodism 
or the Baptists. Fine fellows—but why? 


Keble College, July 31. 


I wrote sinfully yesterday, but having thereby 
gotten things off my chest I went to the evening’s 
meeting in a purged mood—and the meeting turned 
out to be superbly interesting. It was due partly to 
my verbal degurgitation and partly to the quality of 
the paper—probably more to the degurgitation. 

Father Hebert of Kelham read the paper, which 
was outstanding. And after the discussion and Com- 
pline in the chapel, I joined a “bull session” of a group 
of Anglo-Catholics that calls itself the “Catholic Cru- 
sade.” It is a left-wing group—Anglo-Catholic and 
Marxist at the same time. 

I’m not yet sure of the reality of all this, however; 
but I am sure that its reality, once one is sure of it, 
must be exceedingly great, exceedingly arresting. 
Here then is something more to be digested. What a 
summer! 

(To be concluded) 
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The New Battle with Fear’ 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


RIN ‘“Jungles Preferred,” by Janet Miller, a book 
4; that was a best seller two or three years ago, 
there is a paragraph which begins: “Many 
times I have asked myself the question, ‘Is 
the Central African a religious person?’ ”’ 

The author, a doctor who rendered devoted 
service in fighting disease and accident, where people 
had no science except witchcraft, answered the ques- 
tion as follows: “‘If belief in a God who created heaven 
and earth and then went away and left it, returning 
only to work mischief, is religion, then he is a religious 
person. If belief in spirits and witches and demons 
and black magic is religion, then he is a deeply 
religious person, for his superstitions appear every- 
where and give color and tone to every act of his 
life.”’ 

The Central African, she explains, sees sickness, 
suffering, pain, all around him, and concludes that the 
Great Spirit is a malignant spirit, who, if he does not 
cause the suffering ‘‘does nothing to prevent it.”’ The 
worship of the Central African is spirit propitiation. 
In only one thing are the people orthodox from a 
Christian standpoint. They believe in the immortality 
of the soul. 

“The spirits of the dead—their own fathers and 
mothers—have lived on earth; they have been hungry 
and weary and sick and pierced with sorrows as he has; 
and so because the dead never really die, he looks to 
them to ameliorate his hard lot on his journey through 
life.” 

From the beginning of recorded history we find 
fear in religion. 

I am here tonight to declare that the battle with 


fear is one of the great battles of religion—the con- 


quest of fear one of its mightiest achievements. And 


there is plenty left to do along these lines. 


When we read the lives of the early Universalist 
preachers we find them face to face with the same fear 
in another form. Men believed in a God who had to be 
placated, appeased, bought off. Men held that there 
was a place of everlasting torture called Hell to which 
all would be sent for whom prior arrangements had 
not been made elsewhere. God had opened the door 
of escape by sending Christ to die on Calvary. Strict 
intellectual belief in the fact of this transaction and 
public avowal of the belief would bring release from 
the condemnation. There was no other way. If a man 
procrastinated he might easily be lost. If a young man, 
full of the zest of life, gave himself with full energy 
to his farming, to his family, to his neighbors, to living 
life in all its boundless possibility, and died suddenly 
without the belief and the avowal, he was believed to 
be lost. It was the business of our Universalist fathers 
to combat that theory and get rid of the fear that went 
with it. 

The old biographies of Universalist preachers are 


full of stories of comfort brought by Universalists at 


*Address by the Editor of The Christian Leader at the 


- eeatennial anniversary of Grace Universalist Church, Lowell, 
| Mass., Monday, September 28. 


funerals where Orthodox ministers could not or would 
not officiate. 

When Edward Mott Wooley was preaching at 
Hamilton, New York, in 1835, the son of a prominent 
man committed suicide after wild dissipation. He was 
a boy of great ability, and his father, mother, brother 
and two sisters were heartbroken. The father went in 
person to get the Presbyterian clergyman, ‘‘an honest 
and good man,” who was his friend, to officiate at the 
funeral. The clergyman declined, and said: “I have 
no source of consolation for you; your son has been 
very wicked and has with his own hand put an end 
to his existence; and according to my belief, he is 
suffering the just punishment for his sins. I don’t like 
to say this to you, I should not like to say it to your 
heartbroken wife or suffering children.’”’ He paused 
and then added: “You had better send for Mr. 
Wooley. I don’t believe his faith, but if there is a man 
on earth that can comfort you, it’s he.” 

When Wooley went to the great house, saw the 
family, and looked upon the clean cut, aristocratic 
face of the dead boy, he met the cry of the mother, 
“Our boy—is there any hope—or must—,’’ and then 
she broke down. Instantly Wooley said: ‘“‘Who is 
there among you, if his son should ask of him bread, 
would give him a stone? If you, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your Father which is in heaven, know how to 
give good gifts unto Hischildren.”’ Then he preached a 
funeral sermon on the text: ‘““But go rather to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.’”’ He made an impression 
that lives in New York today. 

On another occasion one of the early ministers of 
New York state was sent for under similar conditions, 
and the Orthodox minister who had declined to offici- 
ate attended the funeral. When the Universalist rose 
and stated his text, one of the great Universalist texts, 
the Orthodox minister burst out in a transport of joy, 
“That’s it. He has it. It’s exactly the word.” 

We have long since given up the battle of the 
texts. We do not base our faith on any text. But we 
hail with gratitude our pioneer preachers who brought 
light in darkness and hope in sorrow. And we are glad 
that the so-called Orthodox ministers can find such 
texts for themselves, and that they do not hesitate to 
use them. 

The fear of an endless hell has departed from 
most forms of organized religion, but fear is as real 
today as it was a hundred years ago, and although its 
form has been altered, it colors life in New York as it 
does in Central Africa. 

A few years ago, Dr. John Rathbone Oliver, the 
well known Episcopalian, wrote a book, “‘Fear,”’ which 
attracted wide attention. It was “the autobiography 
of James Edwards,” a prominent and powerful business 
man. It dealt with what is called a fear neurosis, and 
the work of the doctor, who is called “‘a fear hunter.” 
“Great fears, little fears, sly fears, brazen fears, they 
all come in and are shown at their diabioleal work of 
gradually affecting every aspect of his life.” 

In our day there is a vast literature dealing with 
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worry and fear, and setting forth the techniques of 
mental healers. Fear has changed its form, but it is 
the same old fear. It is not caused by plots or treason, 
as in old Danish or Saxon times, or by evil spirits, as 
in Central Africa, but by thought of what might 
happen from cancer, or “going broke,” or loss of social 
or political or business power, or by war, or panic, or 
Communism, or Fascism. 

Although it is a grave subject, there are amusing 
sides to it. One woman said that “‘she spent half of her 
time doing things and the other half worrying because 
she had done them.” The publication Panther once 
printed a vivid short sentence. It read, “It’s the little 
things that bother us—you can sit on a mountain, but 
not on a tack.” 

The Illinois Medical Journal in the worst months 
of the depression, published a verse that had healing 
power: 

Don’t worry if your job is small, 
And your rewards are few; 

Remember that the mighty oak 
Was once a nut like you. 


Cur battle with fear is not against an idea, it isa 
‘battle for mental control. We have all the resources 
of psychology. We have the world’s stock of common 
sense. And we have a mighty religious faith to back us 


up. 


The Supremacy of Jesus 


Charles G. 


EAESUS, in the course of his career, discovered 
o Al that many of his followers had been but 
of superficially attached to him and that they 
ea) were falling away They had been attracted 
to him in their first zeal, but as there was in many 
instances no depth of conviction the interest soon 
vanished. Others lost interest when they discovered 
that Jesus stood for deeper truths and more serious 
obligations than they were willing to accept. It was 
at such a time that Jesus turned to his twelve dis- 
ciples and asked, “‘Will ye also go away?” It was Peter 
who answered for the group, “Lord, to whom shall we 
go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 

There was something pathetic in that impulsive 
outburst of Peter. Apparently he had not even yet a 
clear conception of the message of Jesus, nor any clear 
insight into the full meaning of his work, but the 
personality of Jesus had won his allegiance, and the 
words of Jesus had won his confidence. He seems to 
have felt a sense of dismay over the mere suggestion 
that he might have to be separated from his Master. 
As we try to imagine ourselves in his place, we can see 
that Peter lived in a world that doubtless perplexed 
him, and he felt the need of a teacher and a guide. 
Life’s unsolved problems confronted him, and Jesus 
alone had the words of eternal life. To whom else could 
he go? Jesus alone was the one good, strong friend to 
whom he could go for counsel. 

On a later occasion, after Jesus had left the 
earthly scene, Peter said, concerning him, “There is 
none other name under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved.”’ This and the passage first 
ouoted have been generalized into a dogma, to the 


It is not a trivial task that we have undertaken, 
but a momentous one. 

The nations of the world are armed to the teeth 
simply and solely because they fear. Our experience 
with disarmament, and all international agreements, 
shows how difficult the work is. But on what we can 
do rests, not simply the happiness of individuals, but 
the destiny of mankind. 

I have chosen for my subject, ““The New Battle 
with Fear,” because your minister asked me to speak 
on some inspirational phase of the future of the Uni- 
versalist Church or of Universalism. If a task mightier 
than any laid upon the shoulders of our fathers is not 
inspiring to the children of Murray and Ballou, then 
I have no message for you. Confronting us is a needy 
world, a turning point of human history, a mighty 
faith and powerful allies. Shall we spend our time 
worrying about the future of our machinery, or take 
our part, whether humble or conspicuous, in something 
that is vital for time and eternity? 

It is my conviction that the traditions of the 
Universalist Church lay upon us a special obligation, 
and give us a special fitness to lead in the new battle 
with fear. 

It likewise is my conviction that this is mo- 
tive enough to make us loyal and devoted to our 
church. 


in the World of Today 


Girelius 


effect that in a certain absolute sense Jesus is the one 
and only teacher, or Savior, in whose name any 
member of the human family can be saved from the 
eternal penalty which awaits a supposedly lost race. 
In its extreme application that dogma would doom 
to perdition even the best of the “‘heathen” who have 
not even had opportunity to hear the message of Jesus. 
There is no evidence that Peter had any such thought 
in mind. The words as spoken by him were purely 
personal. Jesus was the one personality that he knew 
who could give to him the help he wanted and the light 
he was seeking. Followers of other leaders have doubt- 
less had to say the same. Followers of Zoroaster, 
Buddha and Confucius must have regarded their 
respective leaders as the only source of light and truth, 
so long as they knew no other. Even in lesser matters 
most of us have experienced occasions of crisis when 
some one person, some one friend, was the only one 
in all the world to whom we could turn. It was exactly 
thus with Peter when he exclaimed to Jesus, “Lord, to 
whom shall we go?’ Thou hast the words of eternal 
life.” It was in a purely personal sense, then, in which 
Peter spoke these words, and not in that generalized 
and dogmatic sense in which Jesus has been made the 
one and only supreme figure to whose authority all 
people in all time must bow. | 
When it comes to deciding in our day what shall 9} 

be our attitude toward Jesus, it does not fol ow that 
as a matter of course we also shall accept Jesus as our ff 
supreme leader and teacher. We live in a larger world, §}) 
the great religious leaders of all ages are known to us| | 
as they were not known to Peter, and science par- Bi} 
ticularly has opened to us a world of knowledge that Wi 
i |! 


| f 
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has revolutionized our thinking. We know much that 
Jesus himself could not possibly have known. What- 
ever claim Jesus had upon his own immediate followers, 
his claim upon us must depend not upon any dogma 
regarding his authority, but upon his power as a world- 
figure to stand out as supreme in comparison with 
other great leaders both ancient and modern. 

In that light, can we say that Jesus has for us ‘‘the 
words of eternal life,’ and is the truth he taught 
applicable to the perplexing problems of our time? In 
order to answer these questions, let us consider several 
ways in which the figure of Jesus looms large in the 
world of today. 

First, in spite of the fact that we have a meager 
and imperfect account of the life of Jesus, a great light 
somehow shines from that record suggesting a great 
personality. The birth stories, for example, are plainly 
mythical, we have but fragments of his teachings, and 
of a large part of his life we have no record at all. The 
record is so imperfect that some have advanced the 
idea that Jesus was not an actual historic personality. 
In addition to the meagerness of the record, we have 
his life so interpreted in terms of a dogmatic theology 
and so distorted by controversy that it is difficult to 
recognize Jesus as the genuinely human figure who 
actually lived a normal human life. But in spite of the 
meager record and in spite of the distortion due to 
theological dogmatism and controversy a light shines 
through. There are times when the very dimness of a 
light as it comes through storm and fog convinces us 
that the light at its source is intense and brilliant. 
The very meagerness of the record of Jesus convinces 
us that there was a great personality at the source of 
that record, and that personality the world has come 
to recognize as in some way superior to all other great 
men. ‘Take religious leaders Zoroaster, Buddha, 
Mohammed, all great personalities, but none seem 
quite equal to Jesus. Take such a man as St. Francis 
of Assisi, but great as he was he himself claimed to 
have received the guiding inspiration of his life from 
Jesus. Take modern men like Mahatma Gandhi and 
Kagawa, one a Hindu and the other a Buddhist, con- 
verted to Christianity, both acknowledge a great 
indebtedness to the teachings of Jesus. Take men like 
Shakespeare, Newton and Plato, great men in their 
respective fields, but none of them can rank with the 
greatness of Jesus. 

Second, of all the religious masters of the race, 
Jesus is the one whose spirit lives as a present personal 
power, and people profess to a personal love for him 
as though he were still an intimate companion. People 
think of Jesus as still invisibly with us. Jesus somehow 
projected his personal influence into all the centuries, 
so that he is still a living reality in the thought of men. 
Other personalities fade with the passing of time, but 
' it is not so with Jesus. Words are attributed to him 
which predicted that he would continue to live in the 
thought of men. ‘‘Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name,” he said, “there am I in the 
midst of them.’’ Again he said, ‘Lo, I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world.” And he said 
also, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
It was in the spirit of this thought that the poet 

Whittier wrote: 


But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he, 

And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 


The healing of his seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain; 

We touch him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again. 


If this apparent presence of Jesus throughout the 
centuries is but a fancy of the human heart, it never 
the less bears testimony to the power of a personality 
that could thus project itself over the reaches of time. 
Third, Jesus is the one man in all history who is 
persistently being pointed to as an example for human 
conduct. If we wish to show up the imperfection of the 
world and expose its sin and its selfishness, we proceed. 
to throw upon it the light of what we conceive to be 
the mind of Jesus. When the great World War broke 
loose many of us thought of the presence of Christ as a. 
spirit hovering and brooding over the battlefields of 
Europe, weeping over the unhappy fate of those who 
were being slaughtered. It was particularly a favorite 
theme of Socialists to point out how sadly the world 
had failed to live up to the ideal and moral standard 
of Jesus, and the charge they persistently made against 
the churches was that they had not been true to the 
teachings of Jesus. Whatever may be said regarding 
the shortcomings of the churches, and those short- 
comings are many, it is certain that they have some- 
thing precious in their keeping so long as the critics 
of Christianity can rebuke the churches and expose 
their shortcomings in the light of the example of Jesus. 
The personality of Jesus has become the power that 
keeps alive the conscience of the world, that rebukes 
the sin and selfishness of man, and that prompts the 
finer and nobler impulses of humanity. If Jesus never 
had existence as an historic figure, then a miracle was 
performed when some teacher, or group of teachers 
succeeded in placing before the imagination of man- 
kind a fictitious figure embodying a spiritual and 
ethical ideal so far above and beyond anything that 
humanity has reached. Historical or fictitious, there 
stands the figure of Jesus in moral grandeur, and mad 
as the world may be at times it can never quite ignore 
the teaching and moral authority of Jesus Christ. 
Humanity, as in the time of the World War, may 
disregard in practice every precept of Jesus and treat 
with scorn the high ideals of his teaching, so that it 
seemed to some of us in those dark, lurid days as - 
though Christianity was doomed to perish before an 
overwhelming onslaught of the powers of evil. Con- 
sistent with the madness of that time, one minister 
whom I knew, so far forgot himself as to declare that if 
Jesus were then on earth he would put on a uniform, 
take up arms and go into the trenches. It did seem 
as though the world had turned completely away from 
the mind of Jesus. But the power of the spirit of Jesus 
is one of those unresisting forces that work silently and 
mightily through storm and calm, while violence 
wears itself out. The devastating storms of war may 
have their day, the forces of evil may be rampant for 
a season, human passions may rage for a time, but 
there are powers that exhaust themselves. The Great 
War ceased, and we found ourselves disillusioned, 
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naked and ashamed. We confronted the wreckage of a 
world, a wreckage of cities and of homes, a wreckage 
of high ideals and of the souls and bodies of youth. 
The recent Italian conquest of Ethiopia and the pres- 
ent civil war in Spain are now pouring an added meas- 
ure of disillusionment and humiliation upon us, and 
the clouds of a possible second world war are sweeping 
ominously over us. But the light of the life of Jesus 
shines upon us as intensely as before. In this light, we 
are self-condemned as we see our imperfection, but 
we are inspired and given new life and strength when 
moved by a desire to become Christlike in character. 
In conclusion, it is evident that we have an ideal- 
ized picture of Christ, for with our meager record we 
cannot know the actual prophet of Nazareth in any 
degree of fullness, but a light shines through which 
reveals the presence of a great personality. To that 


Universalism 


Asa M. 


7) O speak of Universalism of the past as some- 
| thing fixed and stabilized would be easy, but 
to deal with it as something living and 
: growing, is different. I will not go back to 
antiquity, as is usually done by those tracing the 
development of the Universalist idea. From the days 
of the Apostles there have been those who believed 
in the final harmony of all souls with God; but Uni- 
versalism as we know it, as a distinctive religious idea, 
is a later product, and “‘made in America.”’ 

Those who have had the patience to read my 
writings in The Christian Leader know my thesis, that 
Universalism as we know it today is the development 
of the prayerful study of the Scripture by Caleb Rich, 
and crystallized as something distinctive in Windsor 
and Windham Counties in Vermont, and Sullivan and 
Cheshire Counties in New Hampshire, and was for 
some decades rather confined to this territory. 

It is true that DeRenneville, Murray, and Win- 
chester preached the final harmony of all souls, but 
their approach to the subject differed widely, and 
Murray in particular couldn’t seem to agree with 
anyone as to how the end was to be accomplished, and 
he was particularly severe in condemning the doctrine 
of Rich. What these men seem to have done was to 
give publicity to the fact that there were those thinking 
that way. 

But the beginning was not with these; there were 
those thinking that way to whom they appealed. 
Along from 1735 to 1740 occurred what is known in 
history as the “Great Awakening.” ‘The established 
church had become on the side of the layman rather 
a political institution. With the clergy it seemed to 
ofler a soft birth for life. Young men with a liking for 
reading, and a distaste for manual labor, and who 
could afford it, went to Harvard and fitted for the 
ministry. As the country opened up, new parishes 
would be formed. The minister, when settled, would 
be given a liberal sum of money, a farm—usually a 


*Paper read at the Rockingham Association of Universalists, 
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incomplete picture have been added elements of beauty 
and of character, all the good that man has dreamed of 
and desired, all the virtues man confesses to his shame 
that he has not reached, sympathy with suffering, love 
for all races and classes, and a vision of world brother- 
hood. We have enshrined in our conception of Jesus 
all that is lovely and perfect, and that impelled by the 
conviction that all good belongs to the picture. Un- 
worthy elements have at times been added, but these 
tend to vanish before the intense light of the ideal, 
where the more sensitive conscience of man will not 
permit them to remain. Thus the impressive person- 
ality of Jesus stands before the world of today, a re- 
buke to selfishness and cruelty, and an inspiration to 
all who seek good. Jesus is our divinest symbol, and 
in him are indeed the words of eternal life, God’s truth 
shining as the stars. 


of the Past’ 
Bradley 


house was builded for him—and a stated sum a year, 
this for preaching Sundays and attending funerals. 
A religious experience was not considered necessary. 
The “Great Awakening” sponsored by Whitefield and 
Jonathan Edwards was directed against this condi- 
tion, and the direct attack was against unconverted 
ministers, which included a large majority of the 
settled pastors. They were good men, morally upright, 
but they lacked the fire which comes through what is 
commonly called conversion. These men did not sub- 
mit to the attack tamely. They did not turn the other 
cheek, and things were red hot. As a reaction, many 
left the established order and joined the then obscure 
sect of Baptists, giving it major prominence. 

The intelligent, and in many cases the militant, 
took to reading the Bible to see what it really did 
teach, with the result that there was questioning of 
the old dogma, and a thinking out of established lines, 
with vague ideas of new doctrine. There was no una- 
nimity, it was individualistic; each thought things 
out in his own way. Except with those who joined 
with the Baptists, there was no system to the doctrine 
developed. Nor was everything harmonious in the 
Baptist camp, for they encouraged study of the Scrip- 
ture, and didn’t succeed very well in directing it. The 
result of this was that the Baptist Church was for a 
long time a temporary stopping place for many who 
weren't sure where they were going, but who were on } 
their way somewhere. | 

Caleb Rich was a farmer living in the town of } 
Warwick, Mass., with the scanty education of a> 
country boy, but with the gift of prophecy. While 
still a young man, he became a leader in the church. . 
In time his study led him to believe in universal salva-_ 
tion. This was so wide a departure from the old doc- § 
trine that he knew—he knew nothing of Murray or 
Winchester at this time—that he approached it cau-. 
tiously, rather fearfully; spoke of it tentatively at 
first. But his church would have none of it, and he | 
and two others were expelled. (One of these, whose 
name escapes me at present, was an ancester of Hosea 
Starr Ballou, well known as the president of the 
Universalist Historical Society.) 
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These three formed the beginnings of a Universal- 
ist church, and Mr. Rich wrote a statement of faith, 
of which no copy is said to be in existence; but his 
biographer wrote that it was made up largely of Scrip- 
tural quotations. Mr. Rich’s church had in its member- 
ship those from several border New Hampshire towns, 
and eventually he crossed into New Hampshire, in 
later years to remove to Vermont. I do not gather 
from what little we know that Rich was much of a 
preacher; but he brought the light to Hosea Ballou, 
and the latter did the rest. In fact, it is said on good 
authority that Ballou reacted on Rich so that he 
recast his beliefs. 

Hosea Ballou was an original thinker, and with all 
exceedingly aggressive. He loved controversy. His 
thinking was clear, and his words convincing; and 
under his leading there came to the front a strong 
group of young preachers, who went out with virtually 
the same message. The first, Abner Kneeland, who 
went to Charlestown, was at that time a pronounced 
Ballouite. Our young men don’t think much of 
“Ballou on the Parables’ or “‘A Treatise on Atone- 
ment,” but at the time they were a most daring ad- 
venture, were epoch-making books, and had the effect 
of making the Universalist denomination Unitarian, 
this in the face of the influence of the older preachers, 
and antedating the present Unitarian body by several 
years. It was the first definite lining up. 

Unlike the majority of religious sects, Universal- 
ists were not a schism from any other body, but were 
individuals here and there, who had been ejected from 
their former associations, and that not in the spirit 
of love. The only idea held in common was the final 
salvation of all souls, and they were not very clear 
about that, but to the last individual they were anti- 
hellians, and I am not sure but the negative side 
carried more weight. In other words, many were more 
interested in keeping out of hell than in going to 
heaven. In the public mind, this idea loomed large. 
There was a ‘Song of the Bells’ that I heard the 
Hutchinson family sing in my youth, and the last lines 
of one stanza were: 


No Hell, no Hell, no Hell, no Hell, 
Rang out the Universalist Bell. 


Like others, Universalists accepted the Scripture 
as the last Court of Appeal; the Word was not to be 
questioned, and the adversary who was trying to 
squeeze out of a tight place, would frequently be 
crushed with, ‘“‘I see you don’t believe your Bible.” 
But there were different interpretations of the Scrip- 
ture even among Universalists. Once upon a time an 
elderly parishioner in the Bible class took issue with 
me, saying with a good deal of emphasis, ““The Uni- 
versalism of John Murray, Elhanan Winchester and 
Hosea Ballou is good enough for me, and I don’t want 
any of this new stuff.’’ He was shocked when I asked 
him which of the three he would take and stand by. 
Up to that moment he had known of no difference, but 
these differences were wide. Hosea Ballou, who had 
done such good service in clearly outlining a system 
of doctrine and lining up the young preachers, did us 
an ill turn when he started the controversy which re- 
sulted in several ministers leaving the denomination 
and endeavoring to start another. And as another 
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result, it settled us in the public mind with what has 
been called the ‘‘Death and Glory”’ doctrine, and that 
stays in the public mind to this day. Ask any one of 
another denomination, ““What do Universalists be- 
lieve?” I will go a step farther, ask some of our own. 

I have heard some of our older ministers question 
Mr. Ballou’s believing the doctrine himself, saying 
that he never declared it; aJl he ever said was that the 
Scripture said nothing of a future state of probation, 
and that he only preached that for which he had ‘“Thus 
saith the Lord.” It looks to me as though, having got 
on that side of a debate, he couldn’t endure anyone 
standing against him. However, in this case the de- 
nomination did not go with him. The majority of our 
ministers refused to be drawn into the controversy, 
notably Hosea Ballou, 2d, his nephew, said to have 
been the greatest scholar among us. They were con- 
tent to be Universalists, expressing their faith through 
the Winchester profession. 

This Winchester profession gives us an illustration 
of the beliefs of Universalists at the beginning. We 
find it in the word “‘restore.’’ Universalists had brought 
their former ideas with them without much question. 
Their minds had been centered upon the doctrine of 
salvation. They had been taught: 


In Adam’s fall, we sinned all. 


They hadn’t got as far as questioning the fall of 
man. They granted that man fell from his state of 
purity, but contended that he would be restored. 
This seems a small matter over which to have so much 
disturbance as was later created. 

I digress for a moment. These fathers of our 
faith expected their doctrine to prevail because of the 
reasonableness of its appeal. They had been kicked 
out of organized churches. They had felt the pressure 
of mass persecution, and they opposed all forms of 
organization. And more particularly, the influence 
of the ministry. They wanted no priestcraft among 
them. It was nearly forty years before our General 
Convention got out of the four counties of Vermont 
and New Hampshire. Their attempts at organization 
were clumsy, and often futile, because they were afraid 
of some obligation being forced upon them. They 
seemed to think of no method of organization other 
than that modeled after our United States government. 
They made no provision for strengthening their or- 
ganization, or for the spread of their doctrine, other 
than through a multitude of short-lived periodicals. 
They reasoned that “the truth is mighty and will pre- 
vail.’’ Which it will if some one in earnest is behind it, 
but unsupported truth will not prevail against strongly 
supported error. This individualism has been part of 
the Universalist heritage and prevails to this day, and 
it is difficult to engage our people in any kind of team- 
work. 

By the time I came on the scene Universalism 
could be fairly well defined. I remember in my boy- 
hood being in the village general store when a heated 
discussion of religion was on. Religion, politics, and 
checkers were the only things which the citizens at 
leisure had to amuse themselves with during the 
winter months. This wasn’t a well-balanced dis- 
cussion, very one-sided. There were several of the 
leading men of the Universalist church, very intelligent 
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men, and a rather shallow nimble-tongued Methodist; 
and the Universalists were having a lot of fun with 
him. Finally the leader said, ‘“You don’t know what 
Universalists believe.” “‘Why, yes I do, everybody 
goes straight to Heaven.” Emphatically his questioner 
said, ‘‘No, sir,”’ which was echoed by the whole Uni- 
versalist group. 

This was the only time I ever heard this question 
brought up publicly, and I don’t know whether that 
church was representative, although my father was 
their minister; but that group were not of the “Death 
and Glory” type, and | don’t think our people gener- 
ally were, but I may add that that very much discom- 
fited Methodist expressed the general belief about us 
at that time. 

With the exception of scrapping about the word 
“restore” our people were fairly harmonious. They 
believed in one God as the universal father; they 
believed in Jesus of Nazareth as revealing God to man, 
and the world Savior; they accepted the Bible as the 
word of God, from which there was no appeal; they 
believed in Heaven as a residence for departed spirits. 
In fact, I have heard the idea advanced that it was far 
better for one to die and go to Heaven, than to live 
along here on earth; but I never met any who were 
inclined to put that to the test of experience. The 
weak point was, and is, the tendency to take religion 
too easy. Everything would be all right and “why 
worry?” 

It was a big task to create a denomination out 
of the heterogeneous company of religious outcasts. 
While the overwhelming majority were individualists, 
there were a few with real statesmanship and con- 


structive ideals. The difficulties experienced by these 
leaders were many, some seemingly insurmountable. 
They were forced to build meetinghouses where there 
was little need, one in the northwest part of this town, 
which never had a settled pastor but one, his engage- 
ment to preach one Sunday a month for six months. 
This house was built because the use of the town 
meetinghouse in an adjoining town was refused for the 
funeral service for a leading citizen, on account of his 
being a Universalist. 

Men predominated in the congregations, many of 
their wives shrank from the odium and the ostracism 
which went with belonging to a despised sect. Re- 
spectability seems to register far more with women 
than with men. 

But while they failed to achieve organic strength, 
in a scattering way they did a great deal., They built. 
church buildings, founded schools and colleges, and 
established a literature. The period of which I have 
been speaking may be called the ‘Constructive Age.” 
There was given a system of doctrine. This leads me 
to reminisce and digress. Talking with another min- 
ister I used that phrase ‘‘our system of doctrine.” I 
was interrupted, ‘“There is no system to our doctrine, 
universal, everything.” I replied, ““Maybe, but when 
you are preaching everything you are not preaching 
Universalism.” (And as a matter of fact, that was 
why that preacher was a failure.) The Universalism 
of the past was constructive, even though faulty. 
Those at the beginning had to learn by their mistakes, © 
but they produced something definite, and under- 
standable. A foundation on which future generations 
can build, if they will. 


The Spiritual in Kipling 


John J. Birch 


DYARD KIPLING will be remembered and 
cherished primarily for his versatility as a 
short-story writer. As such he had the power 
to reveal life with an unusual fidelity and 
direct simplicity: plain tales, excursions of fancy 
that charm young and old alike. 

It may be that some will remember him best for 
his vigorous verses in soldier slang; many for his sharp 
delineations of emotion; still others for the character- 
istic cadence of his verses. His songs of Empire also 
with their swinging lilt will not soon pass from the 
life of England. 

Nevertheless, underlying Kipling’s ardent spirit 
of imperialism was a deep sense of something more 
human and divine. While in his noble ‘“Recessional,”’ 
published on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s second 
jubilee, there is an intense ardor of nationalism and 
racial arrogance, these are made almost negligible by 
the magnificent sense of Divine realities. 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding, calls not thee to guard, 

For frantic boast and foolish word— ~ 

Thy mercy on thy people, Lord! 


Crude and false as is the major theme of the poem, 
“The White Man’s Burden,” it strikes a note we need 


to hear and heed in our dealings with other races and 
nations: 
Take up the white man’s burden— 
Ye dare not stoop to Jess— 
Nor call too loud on freedom 
To cloak your weariness; 
By all ye cry or whisper, 
By all ye leave or do, 
The silent, sullen peoples 
Shall weigh your Gods and you. 
And the last verse is a challenge to manhood: 
Take up the white man’s burden— 
Have done with childish days— 
The lightly proffered laurel, 
The easy, ungrudged praise. 
Comes now, to search your manhood 
Through all the thankless years, 
Cold, edged with dear-bought wisdom, 
The judgment of your peers!”’ 
The couplet, 
Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet, 
is probably the most frequently quoted of Kipling’s 
poetry, but in the majority of cases it is misused to 
justify the mischievous assumption that the Orient 
and Occident are so absolutely different that they can 
never live in complete accord. The real spirit of the 
poem is in the words: 
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But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor| Breed, 
nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, though they 
come from the ends of the earth! 


Kipling deals directly with religion in only a few 
of his poems. “Natural Theology’? may have little 
merit when judged by the standards of literary criti- 
cism, but it sets forth a needed warning against the 
tendency to blame God for evils due to our own ig- 
norance, carelessness, or other sin. It shows in a 
series of rapidly moving sketches, primitive, pagan, 
medieval and modern men, doing foolish things and 
then blaming God for the consequences. The same 
lament comes from the primitive savage eating un- 
wholesome food and doubled up with the resulting 
pain, to the cultured modernist, building up armaments 
and crying when war breaks out: 

Why have the Gods afflicted me? 


I am an atheist now and forever, 
Because this God has afflicted me! 


The whole pitiful exhibition is summed up in the 
sarcastic chorus with its thoroughly English flavor: 
We had a kettle; we let it leak: 
Or not repairing it made it worse. 
We haven’t had any tea for a week— 
The bottom is out of the Universe! 


And the conclusion is a truly prophetic message, 
incisive and clear as the utterances of Isaiah or Jere- 
miah: 
This was none of the good Lord’s pleasure, 
For the Spirit he breathed in Man is free; 
But what comes after is measure for measure, 
And not a God that afflicteth thee. 


In the last verse there is a corrective tonic for a re- 
ligion which tends to look too much on God as an in- 
dulgent caretaker to save us from the natural conse- 
quences of our own follies, errors and sins: 
As was the sowing so the reaping 
Is now and evermore shall be. 
Thou art delivered to thine own keeping. 
Only thyself hath afflicted thee! 


; The “Sons of Martha’? may be incorrect in its 

biblical interpretation, but it has a message for the 
present time. It is the spirit of Christ and Chris- 
tianity when it inveighs against the assumption of 
privileged folk that they have a right to ride on the 


backs of the laborers, that toil is the God-given lot > 


of the many, and luxury and ease the birthright of the 
few. It is a poem which will bear meditation, es- 
pecially by those who call themselves Christian with- 
out having analyzed their personal mode of living. 

The strange, rambling story of ‘‘Tomlinson,” 
the respectable dweller in Berkeley Square, who was 
suddenly called to account at the bar of the Eternal, 
is also excellent food for thought. 


“Stand up, stand up now, Tomlinson, and answer loud 
and high, 

The good that ye did for the sake of men or ever ye 
came to die— 

The good that ye did for the sake of men on little earth 


so lone!”’ 
And the naked soul of Tomlinson grew white as a rain- 


washed bone. 


And Tomlinson took up the tale and spoke of his good 
in life. 
“Oh, this have I read in a book,” he said, ‘‘and that was 
told to me, 
And this I have thought that another man thought of a 
Prince in Muscovy.” 


And Peter twirled the jangling keys in weariness and 
wrath. 

“Ye have read, ye have heard, ye have thought,” he 
said, “‘and the tale is yet to run: 

By the worth of the body that once ye had, give answer, 
—what ha’ ye done?” 

Poor Tomlinson! shut out of heaven because he 
had done no positive good; shut out of hell because he 
had committed no positive wrong—the fate of the 
merely negative character. 

“Go back to earth with a lip unsealed—go back with 

an open eye, 
And carry my word to the sons of men or ever ye 
come to die: 

That the sin they do by two and two they must pay for 

one by one— 

And—the God that you took from a printed. book be 

with you, Tomlinson!”’ 


In “Cold Iron,” Kipling goes deep into the 
heart of the Christian faith. The spirit of brute force, 
of materialism, of trust in war and its cruelties, and 
injustices, is brought into the presence of the Sacra- 
ments and of the Cross. The intent of the poem 
is to teach the central message of atonement, of re- 
demption through the Cross. 

He took the Wine and blessed it. 

brake the Bread, 

With his own Hands he served them, and presently 

he said: 

“See! These Hands they pierced with nails, outside my 

city wall, 
Show Iron—Cold Iron—to be master of men all.”’ 


He blessed and 


Crowns are for the valiant—scepters for the bold! 

Thrones and powers for mighty men who dare to take 
and hold. 

“Nay!” said the baron, kneeling in his hall, 

“But Iron—Cold Iron—is master of men all! 

Tron out of Calvary is master of men all!’’ 


“The Glory of the Garden’’ might well serve to 
guide and inspire our daily service to home, com- 
munity, country and humanity. The author sings 
of England, yet readily the poem can be fitted into 
any country and any who would be faithful in the ser- 
vice of the kingdom of God. It shows life as a gar- 
den where some deal with the flowers that show; 
others do the laborious spading and weeding, but all 
are needed and none should miss the inspiration of 
the “Glory of the Garden” whatever form his work 
may take. This vision ends with the religious motive 
without which no work, high or humble, in home, 
church, community, country or world can be well 
and permanently done: 

Oh, Adam was a gardener, and God who made him sees 

That half a proper gardener’s work is done upon his 

knees; 

So, when your work is finished, you can wash your 

hands and pray 

For the Glory of the Garden that it may not pass away! 

And the Glory of the Garden, it shall never pass away! 
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Few hymns in all Christendom have been written 
that better deserve to be read and sung and taught, 
not only to children and youth but to men and women 
of all ages, than Kipling’s “Children’s Song.” 


Father in Heaven, Who loveth all, 

O help Thy children when they call, 
That they may build, from age to age 
An undefiled heritage. 


Teach us to bear the yoke in youth 
With steadfastness and careful truth; 
That, in our time, Thy Grace may give 
The truth whereby the Nations live. 


Teach us to look, in all our ends, 
To Thee for Judge, and not our friends; 


That we, with Thee, may walk uncowed 
By fear or favor of the crowd. 


Teach us the Strength that cannot seek, 
By deed or thought, to hurt the weak; 
That, under Thee, we may possess 

Man’s strength to comfort man’s distress. 


Teach us Delight in simple things, 
And Mirth that has no bitter springs; 
Forgiveness free of evil done, 

And love to all men ’neath the sun. 


Indeed all of us would be better men and women, 
more devout Christians, if we heeded the messages 
that have come to us through the words of this gifted 
seer. 


The Clergy Must Dare’ 


David Rhys Williams 


BET Justice roll down as waters, and Righteous- 
Ml ness as an over-flowing stream.” So thun- 
dered a rugged herdsman of the Palestinian 
: Hills 2,700 years ago. 
When Amos uttered these words, his fellow coun- 
trymen were in the midst of celebrating a summer 
religious festival. His bold and abrupt challenge to 
the conscience of his hearers threw a wet blanket on 
-what was intended to be a care-free and happy occa- 
sion. He was naturally looked upon as a rude and 
presumptuous intruder. 

Thus it has been ever since. The prophet’s sum- 
mons to repent and take seriously the cause of social 
justice is seldom a welcome one. When Kagawa re- 
cently came to this country making social justice the 
burden of his message, in certain circles there were 
those who were inclined to regard him as a nuisance 
and potential troublemaker. For instance, I am 
informed that in a certain city in this country, fifteen 
supporters of the local Federation of Churches banded 
together to withhold their customary support in pro- 
test of that Federation’s sponsorship of a mass meeting 
in honor of Kagawa. The opposition was not against 
Kagawa, the Japanese citizen, but against Kagawa, 
the social prophet—the champion of the cooperative 
movement. 

These laymen entertained a deep resentment 
against the Federation of Churches for what they 
sincerely believed to be a meddlesome and even 
dangerous policy of intervening in economic and 
industrial affairs. 

There is a growing feeling among certain business 
and professional men and women throughout this 
country that the churches of America, especially the 
Protestant churches, are going out of their way to 
make pronouncements on issues entirely outside of 
the sphere of religion—that some of the ministers are 
presuming to speak like experts in fields where they 
possess no expert knowledge. 

Certain laymen of the Methodist Church, for 
example, have joined hands to counteract what they 


*An address delivered at the Eastern Conference of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, held at Watch Hill, R. I., Sep- 
tember 18. 


believe to be the subversive social program of such 
men as Bishop McConnell and Dr. Harry F. Ward. 

The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America has been severely criticized for its pronounce- 
ments on such questions as collective bargaining, 
civil liberty, and international affairs. 

Even in our own Fellowship there has been a 
flare-up of feeling over this matter. The recent “Pro- 
gram of Social Action,” sponsored by the Department 
of Social Relations of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, has aroused some resentment among our 
people. 

In spite of our traditional friendliness to despised 
but noble causes, there are undoubtedly many among 
our laymen who keenly feel that the ministers of their 
respective churches have gone too far in lugging eco- 
nomic and political issues into the pulpit. 

A veritable spiritual awakening is taking place 
among the ministers of America today. They are 
beginning to take a longer view of their task. They are 
becoming deeply concerned about the future of re- 
ligion, and especially about the future of organized 
religion. 

They cannot fail to notice what has happened to - 
the church in other countries. In Russia they see a 
church which was once the powerful ally of the Tsar 
being repudiated becatise it failed to stand for social 
justice in a crisis. 

In Spain, where the Catholic hierarchy has held 
almost undisputed sway for centuries, they see how 
the church there as a whole is on the defensive for the 
same reason. It had neglected to interpret religion in 
terms of economic and political righteousness, and 
now, for its neglect, its monasteries and cathedrals are 
being burned and some of its priests are being hounded 
to death. 

In Turkey they see Islam rapidly giving way to 
secularism and atheism because the Mohammedan 
Church had become so cautious that it ecouldn’t dis- 
entangle itself from an old established order that was 
shot through with corruption and abuses. 

In Mexico the clergy see a growing disgust with 
both arms of Christianity—Protestant as well as 
Catholic. The revolution there has turned against 
organized religion with a bitter hatred, holding it to be 
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one of the causes of that country’s misery and back- 
wardness. They see how the church there, instead of 
standing courageously against peonage and other 
forms of social wrong, gave its blessing to this unjust 
system. 

The clergy see all this. They are not alarmed 
about the safety of their own positions. If that were 
the point, they would keep silent about such a con- 
troversial question as social justice. But they are 
thinking of the prestige of organized religion long after 
they have passed from positions of leadership. 

A great change in the attitude of the clergy has 
been brought about by the disillusionment following 
the World War. They are deeply repentant for the 
sins and mistakes of the church’s past. Some of them 
feel more keenly about this matter than others. But 
there is undoubtedly a growing body of them who are 
honestly, though often ineffectively, trying to make 
amends for the complacencies of yesterday. 

They look into the future and they see the 
inevitableness of social change. They see a new society 
in the process of coming to birth. They see the folly 
of tying up religion with the established order of 
things. First of all, because that order is far from 
being just, and, secondly, because it is probably far 
from being established. And they do not wish to be 
caught napping, as was the religious leadership in 
Russia, Spain, Turkey and Mexico. They do not wish 
to be charged by future generations with having 
proven faithless to their task. 

They are beginning to realize that a passionate 
concern for social justice is one of the pre-requisites 
of an alert, as well as a consecrated, ministry. It is a 
spiritual standard which has been handed down from 
the prophets of ancient Israel, through John the 
Baptist, Jesus, St. Francis and Savonarola. They are 
beginning to measure themselves by that standard in 
more numbers than ever before. They have discovered 
that in the past they have at times been used to bless 
wholesale murder, sanctify exploitation, and condone 
evil in high places. Many of them are trying to make 
up for lost time. And in their eagerness now, they 
are likely to try the patience of the practical laymen 
who make it possible for them to preach at all. 

But let us not forget who it is that has set the 
ministers aside to become prophets. It is the laymen. 
It is the God in them that has done this thing. It is 
something divine and holy, whether they are fully 
aware of it or not. And surely, whenever the clergy 
whom they have raised to power, respond to this 
something holy and divine, and risk bringing the ways 
of men and society before the judgment of high ideals, 
it is an occasion more for rejoicing than resentment, 
is it not? 

Consider for 2 moment how precarious a task it is 

to play the role of prophet to the people who pay one’s 
salary. Think of the position of the minister. In all 
other professions, with the exception of teaching, the 
nearer one approaches the ideals of his profession, the 
more likely is he to receive thanks. If a physician 
makes a correct diagnosis and effects a cure, he does 
not need to fear reprisals. But let the prophet of 
religion pursue the high ideals of his calling, and the 
nearer he approaches those ideals the more likely he 
is to arouse resentment. The more closely he comes 


to diagnosing correctly the spiritual ills of men and 
society, the more likely he is to invite hostility. Wit- 
ness the greatest prophets who were spurned, perse- 
cuted, and even put to death. Perhaps this is hu- 
manity’s unconscious way of wisely distinguishing 
between its true and its false prophets. But we must 
admit that it is rather hard on the prophets. 

What if a minister now and again goes off with 
half a lance against some phase of our economic or 
political life about which he is sincerely anxious. 
Rebuke him for his lack of judgment, labor to educate 
him, but do not quarrel with the Godlike motive that 
prompts his effort. Is it not far healthier for the pulpit 
to err in this direction than to risk moral stagnation, 
spiritual lassitude, or what the prophets despised as 
“being at ease in Zion’? Surely in the long run the 
church has more chance of losing by the complacent 
conduct of its time-serving clergymen than by the 
hasty utterances of its rash prophets. 

How often the church has awakened to the fact 
that many of those whom it formerly regarded as. 
extreme and unbalanced were, after all, the sanest of 
their generation. Whenever the church’s prestige has. 
been saved, it is such men who have saved it. The 
most vital periods in the history of religion—the 
periods to which we now turn for inspiration—have 
been those, have they not, when the religious leader- 
ship undertook to challenge the conscience of the 
times. 

What can the church do for social justice? It 
seams to me that it could literally bring the kingdom 
of Heaven on earth, if it had the will, the faith, and 
the courage. It surely can keep this issue of social 
justice a live and burning one. It can lay down certain. 
general principles, as for example: 


All men in the sight of God are precious. 

They are not to be regarded by the state or the 
social order as means to an end, but as glorious ends in 
themselves. 

All who labor with hand and brain should, as far 
as practicable, receive the full product of their labor. 
Labor should not be regarded as a commodity. 

Religious, racial and political minorities have 
rights which the minority are bound to respect. 

Every child born on this planet is entitled to a 
fair chance in the struggle for life and leisure. 

The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof, and 
its rich treasures of natural resources belong to all of 
God’s children, and cannot be justly claimed as the 
special monopoly of a few. 

We are our brother’s keeper, and there is such a 
thing as the moral responsibility of the strong for the 
weak, and the wise for the simple. 

The motive of service is ethically superior to the 
motive of profit. 


Having stressed these general principles, we have 
done something, but we have not done enough. The 
church must encourage the consideration of specific 
applications of the general principles of social justice, 
without committing itself to any given legislative act 
or economic device or political program. The church 
could well afford to open its doors to every suggestion 
or scheme, however unpopular or despised, which has 
as its avowed purpose the betterment of human so- 
ciety, making use of the forum and the study class as 
clearing houses for ideas. 
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The “New Partnership Plan,’ instituted by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League to foster cooperative 
thinking on specific social issues by clergy and laity, 
is an important step in the right direction. Another 
instrument at hand is the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice. More laymen ought to join this organi- 
zation, which, in my judgment, cannot achieve the 
recognition and influence it deserves without an influx 
of new strength. 

Discussion of specific applications of ideals, 
however, is still not enough. Action is necessary. 
Whenever there is a general agreement on immediate 
issues, the church ought to take a dignified but morally 
commanding position, and let the rest of the world 
know where it stands. I can think of a score of pressing 
issues where the church could afford to be out in front 
leading the public conscience instead of merely keeping 
up with it—marshaling the moral forces of this nation 
to crusade for a more equitable and a more sane social 
order. Such issues, for example, as civil liberty, 


anti-lynching laws, citizens’ cooperatives, unem- 
ployment insurance, old-age pensions, birth-control 
clinics, child-labor legislation, and the out-lawing of 
war. 
We should probably make some embarrassing 
mistakes, but we should not be making the deadly 
mistake of praying for the kingdom of Heaven on 
earth while neglecting to do our utmost to bring it 
about, and yet wondering why it doesn’t come. We 
might even call down upon our heads the anger of 
defenders of things as they are, but we should be 
avoiding the contempt of those who will surely come 
after us, and who are likely to judge organized religion 
by what we did for the social order. 

The Church has been set aside to be the moral 
umpire among men and institutions. The only safe 
course for the church to follow in this or any age is 
ever to try to make real the ideal of the prophet. 

Let Justice roll down as waters, and Righteousness 
as an over-flowing stream. 


Progress Toward Social Security 


John G. Winant 
(From The Christian Register Oct. 1) 


Tw) ROGRESS toward the attainment of the ob- 
. B | jectives of the Social Security Act becomes 
x 93) daily more apparent as the program is 
eet} extended in state after state. 


Before the end of August of this year public- 
assistance plans had been put in operation in forty 
states. Under these plans, aid is being given to the 
needy aged, to the needy blind, and to dependent 
children—over a million needy persons in all. Sixteen 
states have enacted unemployment compensation 
laws covering approximately eight million workers. 
In every state there are plans for the extension of 
health services; in all but three states for vocational 
rehabilitation; and, in a majority of the states, plans 
providing maternal and child-health services, child- 
welfare services, and services to crippled children. 
The initial work of the Social Security Board in ad- 
ministering the provisions of the act for federal old- 
age benefits, which does not become effective until 
January 1, 1937, and which will provide annuities 
in the future to upwards of 26,000,000 wage earners, 
is progressing rapidly. 

The passage of the Social Security Act was the 
culmination of a movement begun by individual states 
years ago, which was brought to a climax by the 
depression, for a broad-scope plan to protect the 
people of the entire nation against economic insecurity. 

Prior to the introduction of this legislation in 
Congress, a Committee on Economic Security, ap- 
pointed by the President, surveyed the subject. The 
committee was assisted by a staff of experts and by 
fourteen advisory groups of more than one hundred 
persons. These included economists, experts in social 
science and social insurance, and men trained in 
government and business, all of whom were selected 
on the basis of competence and without regard to 
political affiliations. This group spent six months 
exploring this field of human need. Before the final 
measure was reported out, two ranking committees 


of Congress, the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and the Finance Committee in the Senate, had 
this legislation under consideration for over four 
months. 

The provisions of the act with which the Social 
Security Board is directly concerned are set forth 
under three major categories: public assistance to the 
needy aged, to the needy blind, and to dependent 
children; unemployment compensation; and federal 
old-age benefits. 

Public assistance is accomplished through grants- 
in-aid to the states to assist needy and dependent 
persons. This method of grants-in-aid had been used 
in developing our highway system. It seemed reason- 
able to use it in protecting human life. 

Under the provisions of the act for unemployment 
compensation, the cost of unemployment is charged 
back to industry. The precedent for this is found in 
the long established practice in accident compensation. 
The practice of looking upon work accidents as an 
expense of production, and charging the cost against 
the commodity produced, is now almost universally 
accepted throughout the United States. There is, 
however, an element of cost which differentiates - 
accident compensation from unemployment com- 
pensation, particularly in relation to the incentives 
to accept such legislation. In the case of industrial 
accident, the injured man has common-law rights. 
In workmen’s compensation the legislature is merely 
providing a more just and efficient system in respect 
to a cost which already lies upon the employer. In 
the case of discharge or loss of his job, the employee 
has no legal rights, and in unemployment compensa- 
tion the legislature is creating a new obligation. There- 
fore, the Social Security Act does not permit the 
industrialists who operate within a state that has 
adopted unemployment compensation legislation to 
be placed at a disadvantage in selling goods in a 
common market, on a cost basis, as against a manu- 
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facturing competitor who is operating in a state which 
has not adopted such legislation. In states with 
approved unemployment compensation laws, em- 
ployers are entitled to deduct from this federal tax— 
to the extent of ninety percent thereof—the amount 
of their contributions to the state unemployment 
compensation fund. 

In the provisions for public assistance and unem- 
ployment compensation the Social Security Act 
conforms to the traditional administrative approach 
of state and federal cooperation. The federal govern- 
ment establishes certain general standards for pro- 
tection, uniformity, and convenience. The adminis- 
‘tration of these measures is entrusted to the juris- 
diction of the several state governments. 

Before the Social Security Act was enacted, 
twenty-one other countries had nation-wide unem- 
ployment insurance systems. In the United States, 
following the depression of 1920-1928, there was con- 
siderable interest in unemployment compensation, but 
until 1932 all legislation for this purpose was defeated, 
principally as a result of the argument that no state 
could afford to handicap its employers by taxation for 
unemployment compensation when the employers of 
other states had no such tax to pay. Despite this com- 
petitive obstacle, Wisconsin in 1932 enacted the first 
American unemployment compensation law. In 1935, 
during the months just prior to the passage of the 
Social Security Act, and in expectation of its passage, 
first Washington, then Utah, then New York, New 
Hampshire, California, and finally Massachusetts 
(two days before the passage of the federal act), passed 
state unemployment compensation laws. Since the 
Social Security Act was enacted, eight more states and 
the District of Columbia have passed such laws. These 


additional states are Alabama, Idaho, Indiana, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Oregon, Rhode Island and South 
Carolina. By September 4 of this year the Social 
Security Board had approved the plans of all these 
states, except those of Louisiana and Utah, which 
have not been submitted. A number of other states 
are considering similar enactment. 

With the payment of a benefit check to an unem- 
ployed worker at Madison, Wisconsin, on August 17, 
Wisconsin became the first state to make a payment 
under an unemployment compensation law. 

The nature and scope of the problem of insurance 
against old-age dependency—that of prevention 
rather than alleviation of dependency—demanded a 
different type of approach. A national system rather 
than a federal-state system is essential. Two of the 
more important reasons for this are, first, that satis- 
factory actuarial bases for forty-eight different state 
systems are impossible and, second, constant migra- 
tion of individuals who would retain rights under 
several state systems, for long periods of years, would 
involve great difficulties. 

No man can live by himself alone. Economic 
misery in one group undermines economic stability in 
other groups. ‘The experience of the last years has 
taught us that awareness of the interrelationships of 
individuals and social groups is a requisite to successful 
living in a modern world. To reduce the hazards of 
old age, to meet the needs of dependent children, to 
aid the blind, to mitigate the casualties of unemploy- 
ment, and to stabilize consumption, the program for 
social security has been initiated and advanced. The 
Social Security Act is the first constructive effort by 
the federal government to join with the states in this 
widening field of human welfare. 


Books on Religion to Reach the Public 


Marcia M. Furnas 


>) HEN the American Library Association 
6) “Reading with a Purpose’ courses came 
» NX XB} out you will remember that there were two 

nrGS} most interesting religious courses: Sir 
Wilfred Grenfell’s ‘Religion in Everyday Life’ and 
Rufus Jones’s “Life of Christ,’’ each with its stimu- 
lating list of books. Casting about for the best use to 
make of these, our new Adult-Education Department, 
consulting with the librarian, bought enough of these 
two courses to present one of each to every minister 
in town, some sixty or seventy at that time, at the 
same time inviting him not only to make use of them 
himself, but to call the attention of his parishioners to 
library resources as set forth in these little books. To 
back this up these eight or ten titles of recommended 
books were duplicated to such an extent that I am sure 
there has never been a time when a complete set of 
them was not available. Since they were books of 
lasting value there has never been any regret that so 
many were bought. Sometimes they have stood on the 
shelves, but surely this gesture with its adequate sup- 
port of books on the shelf is partly responsible for the 
good will which the library almost never fails to find in 
any sort of contact with the ministers of its constitu- 
ency. 


A direct approach to 800 men does not often come 
to any library, but some years ago now a popular 
advertising man in our town who has a Bible class of 
about 800 young business men, called the library one 
day to ask us if we would make a list for his class on 
“Power and Inspiration.’’ He had been telling them 
about a few books, and he knew there were more. 
Would we find and list them for him? So with some 
trepidation a list of about forty titles was made. We 
dared not make it too short for so large a group. It 
was not a religious list primarily. There were inspira- 
tional biographies, stories of accomplishment against 
odds, Babson’s books, Barton’s books, and the like. 
We tried to make it interesting enough to make some 
of those 800 men come to the library and discover for 
themselves its wider resources. And the men did come, 
so much so that for months we approached a man with 
that list in his hand with the inward prayer that at 
least something on it would be in. 

Our relations with the Y. M. C. A. have been 
those of constant, but unspectacular cooperation. A 
list of classes which they sponsor is always available 
in the adult-education division, and many inquirers 
are directed to them. Their boy’s secretary has his 
annual Hi-Y state meetings in the library auditorium. 
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He often writes or calls to ask if we have, or will get, 
books he is using or recommending. 

Last February the Y. M. C. A. wished to arrange 
a series of book evenings for young men and asked our 
librarian for help. A conference was arranged and 
several of us asked to come in. Drawing upon our own 
experience with book evenings and acquaintance with 
men who might be able and willing to undertake the 
leadership of such a series of evenings, the Y. M. C. A. 
secretary left with a book full of notes. A few days 
later we received for distribution announcement of a 
series of book-evenings. It said in part: 

Special arrangements have been made through 

L. L. Dickerson, head of the library, and his staff of 

assistants, for our group to learn how to take advantage 

of its opportunities .... The group will meet on 

the first evening at the Y. M. C. A. Other meetings 

will probably be held at the library. 


And the leader, suggested by us, was a business man 
whom our adult-education assistant had discovered 
only a few days before, when he came to her for sugges- 
tions for interesting men in his employ in reading. 

The Y. W. C. A. secretaries call us frequently for 
aid, a book talk to a class, lists for special occasions, a 
group of books sent down on some special subject, 
or emergency aid for themselves. During the celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of the first printing of the Bible 
in English one of them called to ask if we could find for 
her any instances of actual persecution for reading the 
Bible. A little search disclosed a book of source ma- 
terial, actual letters and documents contemporary with 
the period of persecution. 

Recently an alert member of the local university’s 
School of Religion came in to ask us to buy Anderson’s 
“With Horace Plunkett in Ireland’? and Childs’s 
““Sweden—the Middle Way,” explaining that Kagawa’s 
visit, with its seminar on cooperatives, had aroused a 
great interest in all the ministers of the city, and he 
could assure us that we would be having an unusual 
demand for material on the subject, and that ministers, 
at least, would eagerly read any books available. 

Missionary societies of all denominations now- 
adays have education departments which prepare 
excellent lists of standard books of merit, as well as of 
pamphlet material, some of which is useful in public 
libraries. Next year the subject chosen for study by 
missionary societies of all denominations is “The 
Negro in the United States,” co-related with the study 
of his African background. 

Your church federation, or any denomination’s 
headquarters will furnish this list, as well as a general 
one on missionary education, and these books on 
library shelves, in so far as they are suitable for public- 
library use, will provide cooperation with a large 
group of women to whom libraries do not always offer 
anything which they find attractive. 

A rather unusual collection of about 27,000 pieces 
of choral music has brought many choir contacts. 
Many smaller churches limited in funds depend almost 
entirely on the library for their choir music, especially 
at Christmas and Easter. 

In the children’s department religious books 
have not been overlooked in book selection. There are 
Bibles arranged for children, and stories from the Old 
and New Testaments. A fairly constant call from both 


ministers and parents for prayers for children is met 
with carefully selected books of prayers. There are 
story sermons and story worship programs constantly 
in use by teachers, both church and secular. Mission- 
ary talks and sermons are not left out. 

In Indianapolis more than in most cities, the 
Y. M. C. A. secretary of boys’ work says that Boy 
Scout work is linked with the churches. Scout mas- 
ters are often ministers and Sunday-school teachers, 
and thus work with Scouts often touches religious 
groups. The library’s contact both formal and in- 
formal has been constant. The head of the children’s 
department has for years been a member of the com- 
mittee of examiners for Scout Reading-Merit badge. 
Careful attention has been given to selecting books 
suitable for Scouts, the Merit Badge pamphlets have 
been stocked in both adult and children’s depart- 
ments, as well as books on leadership, campcraft and 
character building for Scout Masters. Our librarian is 
chairman of the Boy Scout reading committee. 

Connersville, Indiana, is a pleasant little city with 
a library of 15,000 volumes and almost 100,000 circu- 
lation. One of the reasons for this excellent use of 
books appears in a four-page mimeographed list dis- 
tributed in quantity to every minister in the county, 
grouping under descriptive headings titles of books and 
material useful to all kinds of religious workers. 

In the little town of Tell City, Indiana, religious 
groups turn to their library of less than 10,000 volumes 
for every program need, social, recreational, or in- 
spirational. 

In South Bend, Indiana, near the football-famous 
University of Notre Dame, the public library of more 
than 100,000 volumes circulates more than a million 
books. This last year an energetic young priest came 
to their largest Catholic church fresh from Washington 
contacts with Dr. Bowerman and his fine cooperation 
with Catholic groups, and soon appeared at the library 
suggesting that it compile two Lenten lists, one for 
Protestants and another for Catholics. 

In Vincennes, that city on the Wabash where the 
French long ago held friendly conference with the 
Indians and devoted fathers set up their little mission, 
which later became the cathedral of the Vincennes 
Diocese, the library of 30,000 volumes and 156,000 
circulation, joined in the community centennial cele- 
bration with a display of treasured books linked with 
pioneer religious history. 

Our library has found the bulletin of the Religious 
Book Club with its annotations of the greatest help in 
indicating books which have a wide appeal to the 
layman as well as the minister. Some of our most used 
religious lists have starred the titles which had been 
selected as “religious books of the month” apparently 
finding greater acceptance for that reason. 

To meet demand titles are often duplicated, some- §f 
times on recommendation of the Church Federation 
office. For example when Schweitzer’s “Out of My 
Life and Thought,” and “Rethinking Missions,” the 9 
report of the Layman’s Missionary Inquiry, appeared 9}/| 
on our annual list we asked what titles the Federation i! 
office believed would be most called for. When they | |) 
indicated these two titles we bought several copies of. l! 
each. Such titles as Fosdick’s sermons are also fll 
duplicated. | 
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Skeptics We Went--Enthusiasts We Returned 


Irene C. Rees 


Some wise person remarked the other day that ‘‘the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime must be grasped during the lifetime of the 
opportunity.” We fail often because it takes us so long to get 
into action with our “‘ifs,’”’ “buts” and ‘“‘perhapses,’’ that the 
golden moment passes. Tucked into the western corner of 
New York State sits a sizable Unitarian-Universalist opportunity 
which needs immediate attention. 

Three interested unbelievers—not from Missouri but from 
Boston—imade the pilgrimage last July across Massachusetts and 
New York to lovely Chautauqua. Our first surprise was the size 
and beauty of the lake—twenty miles long and four wide—on 
which its grounds are situated; from then on life was one constant 
surprise. Skeptics we went—enthusiasts we returned. 

When we left home we had the impression, plucked some- 
where from the blue, that once upon a time long ago Chautauqua 
had done a fine piece of work just when the country needed it 
most. In those days it had been a name to conjure with, but, said 
we, ‘‘times changed and the one-time religious and intellectual 
center has passed out of the picture.’”’ We were wrong. We found 
an extremely alive community—there were 12,000 people on the 
grounds when we arrived, 15,000 the following week, living in 
delightful cooperation and enjoyment. Perfect order and perfect 
freedom prevailed. The guests of Chautauqua are not the type 
who think it smart to transgress. 

There were no police officers, no guardians of the peace of 
any sort—save for the sentinels at the gates. One sauntered at 
will about the lovely winding shaded streets, or along the lake 
front with no honking horns to distract, and no flying leaps 
from danger to harrass the nerves, for motors are not allowed on 
the grounds except for conveying luggage when one arrives and 
departs. There is an excellent garage at the gates and an attend- 
ant is ready to bring you in and out. You had best accept his 
ministrations since most thoroughfares are reserved for pedes- 
trians and it is by devious ways you must arrive at your abiding 
place. We, being independently minded and true liberals, pursued 
our own way and with labyrinthean turns and twists became more 
involved each minute until at last we reached an absolute impass 
where we were confronted with the choice of leaping a neat array 
of white posts blocking our way down a charming street or of 
plunging into the lake at the foot of the road! Enter Mr. Fogle- 
song, who rescued the ‘‘liberal movement” on four wheels, and 
brought it safely and easily to its desired haven. Independence 
must have limits. 

While one is mentioning the things which are absent from 
Chautauqua, one should include flies and mosquitoes. This means 
you may enjoy the treats in the great amphitheater, open on all 
sides, in absolute freedom from insect pests. Not even a moth 
circles the great lights at night. Old Chautauquans give a com- 
munity of bats the credit for this welcome scarcity of insects. 
Our innocent suggestion that the United States Government 
build a large “battery” for the accommodation of these estimable 
but often unappreciated creatures, serving Chautauquans so 
well, was misunderstood by the Peace people, and we endured 
their wrath. 

We arrived on a glorious Thursday afternoon in time for 
the tea and reception which Mr. and Mrs. Foglesong, who have 
charge of our Unitarian-Universalist House, arrange each week,— 
delightful occasions where one meets friends from all parts of the 
world. It was early in the season but already spread upon the 
register were the names of 130 people from twenty different states 
and five foreign countries. Other denominations come freely, 
eager for our literature and friendship. 

The house, an inheritance of Unitarians, is admirably situ- 
ated on a prominent and lovely corner facing the Hall of Phi- 
losophy where many important functions take place. The Fogle- 
songs have done marvels in making the house habitable. Their 
own money and much labor have gone into it and their wise, 


devoted administration has given us standing in the community. 
Mr. Foglesong is affiliated with both Universalists and Unitarians 
and we are most fortunate to have him as our resident repre- 
sentative. He should have the whole-hearted backing of both 
denominations in his endeavor to re-establish liberal credit and 
endeavor. 

Chautauqua is non-denominational. Usually in a community 
of 15,000 there are many religious congregations. At Chautauqua, 
headquarters are maintained for thirteen Protestant denomina- 
tions, but the spirit throughout the season is cooperative and 
unsectarian. It comes the nearest I know to the spirit which 
should prevail in the world. There is a different chaplain each 
week who preaches to the great assembly of 8,000 in the amphi- 
theater on Sunday morning, and in the afternoon at the Hall of 
Philosophy conducts vespers. The chaplains are distinguished 
for their ability and success in their own pulpits—such men as 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick and Rev. Dilworth Lupton, both 
exceedingly well liked at Chautauqua. Rev. John S. Whale of 
England conducted the services while we were there. A splendid 
chorus choir occupies the tiers of seats at the back of the huge 
platform. Contrary to the usual custom, these young singers in 
training for opera and concert, pay for the privilege of joining, 
so eager are they to profit by the celebrated musicians who con- 
duct them. Each denomination holds a brief service in its own 
house at 9.30 Sunday morning. Sixty-four people were present 
at the Unitarian House the Sunday of our visit. 

We visited many of the other denominational houses and 
were shown about with great courtesy and a painstaking explana- 
tion of plans and objectives. They showed the awareness of their 
denominations to the exceptional opportunity. Several of our 
near neighbors have most attractive houses with special features 
given as memorials. We held ourselves well in hand and recited 
over and over again in stern admonition, ‘‘Thou shalt not 
covet.” 

Chautauqua may or may not be costly, as you choose. You 
may pay as high as $9 a day at a certain hotel, or $5 a week in 
modest quarters, and there is plenty of choice between to fit your 
purse. There are mansions and cottages privately owned, but all 
conform happily to the rules of the grounds which are simple, 
such as gentle folk observe without being told. 

Many people especially from the Middle West and South go 
there year after year. It is a delightful summer resort with ideal 
living conditions. One may enjoy complete bodily relaxation 
combined with keen mental stimulus of any sort desired. All 
programs are printed in a daily paper and there is a rich field from 
which to draw. A small program fee as low as twenty cents 
a day for those who stay the season puts opportunity within easy 
reach. 

Chautauqua programs present an array of distinguished and 
authoritative speakers. Subjects of vital concern to Americans 
are covered by these leaders of thought—men and women en- 
gaged in public affairs and in intimate contact with today’s 
problems. They are chosen not only with regard to their knowl- 
edge but with critical concern as to their ability to impart it. 
It is significant that both of our Presidential candidates this year 
found time to appear as guests. The Women’s Club has a member- 
ship of over a thousand, and a very alert, forward-moving body 
it is under Mrs. Percy Pennypacker. 

If you enjoy good music you will be happy in finding yourself 
at an important musical center of the world. The Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra was in residence during the week we were there 
and it was lavish with its music in the great amphitheater. There 
was a continuous musical feast of a high order, and one program 
of special interest was the Saturday morning Symphony Concert 
for children. 

We attended a delightful presentation of ‘“‘The Bohemian 
Girl,” by young opera singers. The dramatic class gave ‘“‘As You 
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Like It,”’ which was charmingly done. These performances were 
given in Norton Memorial Hall, a truly beautiful building. A new 
memorial library also adds fine dignity to the grounds. We noted 
that at evening performances elaborate costumes sat contentedly 
by sports clothes and sweaters—nobody noticed and nobody 
cared. Equality, independence and a courteous regard for the 
desires of others marked the assemblies. 

There are schools for arts and crafts, kindergartens and 
nursery schools. Families with little folks are assigned special 
quarters at the boundaries of the grounds where the children may 
romp with absolute freedom and no disturbance to their elders. 
They have special entertainments and puppet shows. Complete 
occupation for children of every age is offered and parents are 
left quite free to attend courses or give intensive study to special 
subjects. 

With the rest of the world Chautauqua has been through 
dark days produced by the depression and the mistaken manage- 
ment of its friends. It is emerging happily with complete reor- 
ganization. A money raising campaign has just closed. In thirty 
months time $785,000 has been raised which clears all indebted- 


ness and leaves a surplus—an achievement of which to be proud. 
It proves the faith of multitudes of friends. Interest is increasing, 
receipts this year were $40,000 more than last, and registration 
at the summer schools forty percent greater. 

How does all this concern us as Unitarians? The three pil- 
grims fell to discussing it on the drive home and this was the 
conclusion: Chautauqua is a great regional opportunity—a mis- 
sionary vantage point. In our denomination it is unique. Our 
other summer rendezvous, like the Shoals, bring together our own 
people for life-giving inspiration—it is “all in the family.” 
Chautauqua offers the chance as well for a forward step in inter- 
denominational unity and a better understanding by those out- 
side our fellowship of Unitarian purpose. Accepting our responsi- 
bility does not mean launching into an extensive program involy- 
ing much money, labor or cumbersome committees, rather it is. 
accepting something fine that other people are doing without 
trying to pull it to pieces, but in a true spirit of real cooperation 
join hands with them for the betterment of mankind and the 
refreshing of our own denominational life. Let us be broad in 
practice as well as tradition. 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Barlow G. Carpenter 


Sunday, October 4 

Neyer let an achievement go stale. 

Read 2 Timothy 2 : 1-10. 

Many people are deadlocked with their own worry and fear 
of failure. No channel of creative thought is opened. Dorothea 
Brande, who admitted that she went along for years like an up- 
and-down barometer, happened to read ‘““Human Personality,” 
by F. W. H. Myers, and one illuminating sentence therein gave 
her a different slant on life and opened up the channel for her. 
It brought such practical results to Mrs. Brande that she wrote a 
book about it called, ““Wake Up and Live,” which every aspiring 
worker should read. 

Prayer: Father, not in dull use and want do I come, but as 
one who hungers and thirsts for the abiding things of the spirit. 
Thy love is the foundation upon which my hope is built. I believe 
in Thy love though six troubles, yea, seven, assail me and even 
though adversity cometh forth like a flood. Amen. 


Monday, October 5 


The optimism which feeds on hope partakes of the very 
elixir of the soul. 

Study Psalm 238. 

The formula set forth by Mrs. Brande is contained in one 
sentence: “‘Act as if it were impossible to fail!” This is accom- 
plished, she explains, by deliberately building up a mood of 
confidence before we start. We are to remember only the suc- 
cesses we have had before, the satisfaction of triumph, to clear 
out all fear, and proceed as if we were positive of success. This 
has the magical effect of opening up the long damned-up channels 
of power—as if switching on the current. Then, like an open 
sesame, says Mrs. Brande, “‘we come into the use of already 
existing aptitudes which we formerly had no energy to explore. 
We discover that we already possess capacities we had not 
expected.” 


Meditation: I reveal my divinity to myself and all the 
power that is therein contained. |I know my{ thought is creative; 
therefore, it is powerful and to be used with wisdom and dis- 
cretion. I know that I must use my thought constructively and 
not in ignorance. I am a creature who is heir to Divine Wisdom 
and All Power. 

Tuesday, October 6 


Think—when we sense the[Soulf Supreme, the totality of 
power in us rises to higher levels for constant use. 


Study Psalm 91 : 1-6. 


Man’s mind is the channel through which the action of the: 
Spirit takes place, through which the divine power of God moves. 
Emerson says, “‘When we discern the Truth, we do nothing of 
ourselves but allow the passing of the beams.’”’ When our minds 
are filled with God’s thoughts, there is nothing in us which re- 
sponds to discord, disease and insufficiency. Thoughts of worry, 
resentment, “grudge,” doubt and distrust must be cast out of our 
minds if Life is to deliver her fullness, her beauty, joy and good- 
ness to us. We must train our minds to accept the perfection of 
God, and make a place in our lives for regular spiritual training. 

Prayer: Dear Father, illuminate my thought, purify my 
purposes, renew my will and all my spiritual lack supply. Grant 
me patience, steadfastness and loyalty to the truth. I seek a new 
manifestation of Thy nearness, knowing as I do that nothing set 
for me to do is so small or common but that I may magnify Thy 
name in it. Amen. 


Wednesday, October 7 

Oneness with God is assurance of enduring strength. 

If we are to make good in this great undertaking of making 
use of our beautiful faith then we must actually do a little some- 
thing about it every day. If our affairs are not to our liking, there: 
will be little change in them until we change the method of our: 
thinking and the quality of our thought. We are bound because: 
we believe discord. Evil and limitation are more real than God, 
order and perfection. From a human standpoint, man seems to 
be at the mercy of circumstance. But from a spiritual and divine. 
standpoint, he has God-given dominion over them. 


“Thoughts follow the law of the universe, 
Each thing must create its kind; 
They spread o’er the track and bring you back 
Whatever went out from your mind.” 


Meditation: I propose to see life lighted by the indwelling 
Almighty, Who is my inspiration and the wisdom of my days, 
Who is the power and the might by and through which I create: 
for myself a right environment. 


Thursday, October 8 
Make daily channels for the inflow of the Ever-present Spirit.. 
Study I Kings 8 : 28-80. 


“How can I stop worrying?” they say. “How am I going 
to let go and let God have His way?” The Divine Presence is, 
right now, in every being. (That is what we say we believe.) 
The Divine Presence ever lives in all life. Let us place ourselves: 
in tune with divine wisdom, power, love and law, and we shall 
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be impelled to right thought and right action into the perfect way. 
Let us declare with Jesus, “‘I am the way, the truth and the light 
of divine intelligence.” 

Emerson says, ‘‘There is a higher law than our will which 
regulates events. It requires our easy, spontaneous, simple co- 
operation.”’ This very day let us say, over and over again, “I 
know it can be done,” 


Meditation: Naked and alone but unafraid, in perfect faith, 
I go now to meet Him who is my Maker, Who is eternal in me, 
Who is my life. Freely I abandon myself to Him and say, “Thy 
hand is in this; in Thy way through me, it shall be done.” 


Friday, October 9 
Activity without reflection loses its grasp.— Peabody. 
Study Matt. 14 : 28. 


Jesus was the master of the secret power of meditation and 
prayer. “Be still and know.” 

One difficulty here is that no direct methods or formulas 
can be given for this practice. No individual can tell another 
individual how to fall in love. It is all a kind of mastery which 
each soul must work out for itself and in its own way. But sug- 
gestions can be given. In the first place we must have the right 
mental attitude toward the entire proceeding. We must believe 
that it can be done. Then we should understand that it is not a 
struggle. It is what might be termed inactive action. “Be still 
and know.” This reality is approached only through peace and 
poise. It is a great mastery—this going to “‘the secret place of the 
Most High.” 

Prayer: Dear Father, in Whom there is no darkness and no 
distance, from Whom neither time nor space, nor life nor death 
can separate me, I reverently seek Thee in this time of prayer 
that I may learn to find Thee at all times and everywhere, I seek 
to be worthy of the liberty of Thy Truth, the joy of being clean 
and the gladness of obeying Thy Will. Amen. 


Saturday, October 10 


Vitality in the life of the soul brings a growing delicacy of 
perception; it is a new way of knowing. 

Study John 15 : 1-11. 

Each individual soul can pray—can open channels through 
which power may flow out into expression today. A regular 
period for communion with God, to meditate on His divine order 
and plan, is as necessary as regular meals in terms of supply 
for the strength of the body. ‘He restoreth my soul’’—we should 
know more about how that is done. In the silence we can come 
to know our constant relationship with our unfailing, unchanging 
good—our right relationship to supply health and strength. 

Meditation: Love and Law combine to enrich my life. I find 
within myself an ever-present Infinite Source of Inspiration, 
wisdom and potentiality. I find also the law of creativeness which 
is exact and does ever execute my word. Thus do I reconcile 
every fact with Cause and the Law. The Cause of my life is Love, 
and it measures my experience with Law. 


* * * 


SUPPORT THE COMMUNITY CHEST 


Every year of the depression our private welfare agencies 
have had an increasingly complex problem in helping the idle, 
the sick, the homeless and the discouraged. They believe it is not 
enough to feed the hungry and heal the sick, but that upholding 
individual morale is fully as important. 

There are still between ten and twelve million unemployed 
in the United States, yet these do not feel they are a ‘‘submerged 
tenth.” Here and there is a man discouraged because he hasn’t 
had a regular job, or a bewildered youth who has never known the 
satisfaction of being gainfully employed, but on the whole a “lower 
class”’ consciousness does not exist. Six long years of hard times 
and these people are still hoping. Their morale has not broken. 
While this prevails America will still be America. 

When the last margin of financial security disappears, the 

-welfare agency is frequently the only place to which the unfortu- 


[en 


nate can turn. Often it is for material aid, but almost as often 
it is for counsel and guidance in finding a job, obtaining medical 
treatment, or providing proper environment for a child. To the 
friendless and impoverished such help represents the difference 
between hope and despair. There is no doubt that it has prevented 
individual breakdown in thousands of instances. Facility in 
rendering this prompt service is one of the things which dis- 
tinguishes the private welfare agency. 

Giving prime importance to the morale and civic rehabilita- 
tion of the unfortunate is a development peculiar to America. 
European countries have schemes of social and health insurance 
for the aged, the unemployed and the sick, and similar plans are 
now under way in this country but our private agencies are trying 
to preserve individual ability and self-reliance in any social or 
economic emergency. 

Humanitarianism as interpreted in America is acceptance 
of the theory that the average individual would rather have 
security as a result of his own effort than depend permanently 
on government aid. This has been a guiding principle with the 
citizens who have formed our established welfare organizations 
and that principle is maintained in a spirit of neighborly helpful- 
ness no matter how large a community grows. 

This fall and winter the welfare groups in 3380 cities and 
towns through their local Community Chests will make a joint 
appeal for financial support of their charities, hospitals, child care, 
visiting nurse, character building and other local philanthropic 
enterprises. It is the 1986 Mobilization for Human Needs. 

One of the blessings that has come during the depression 
has been the impetus given to a movement long agreed upon as 
desirable by people engaged in child welfare work—that is, the 
placing of a dependent child in a foster home rather than an 
institution. Unfit parents, whether poor or wealthy, neglectful 
relatives, parents who die or desert their children, leave on the 
community’s doorstep children who need special care and special 
chance. Experience has shown they could overcome the handicap 
if placed in good foster homes where their birthright of health, 
happiness and affection can be restored to them. A recent survey 
indicated that of homeless children there are 30 percent more in 
foster homes than there were in 1929, and 13 percent fewer in 
institutions. 

Many children at the age of sixteen have been pushed out 
into a jobless world because there was no place for them at home. 
These are a special concern of the welfare agencies. 

Lowered incomes usually mean reduction in nourishing food 
and welfare agencies have seen the progressive effect of this each 
year since 1929, in the increased susceptibility of the impoverished 
to physical and mental sickness. Free hospital service given by 
private hospitals has now increased 60 percent over 1929, free 
visiting nursing service 30 percent, and attendance at clinics 
40 percent. 

Appropriations to character-building and leisure-time serv- 
ices, which also suffered when actual relief was of primary con- 
sideration with the voluntary welfare organizations, were also 
increased this year. The agencies recognize that the duty of pro- 
viding young people with the social life and training which make 
for good citizenship cannot longer be deferred. 

With so much of the world in turmoil it is refreshing to find 
that some Americans still take a personal interest in their brothers’ 
welfare. This tends to unite people of all creeds and those of 
diverse political and economic beliefs into a single force which 
recognizes that the relief provided through taxes is only part of 
the responsibility. : 

It is difficult tc understand indifference to an appeal to help 
a less fortunate neighbor over a rough spot. Yet it cannot be 
denied that that indifference exists in some quarters. We believe 
this is due to lack of understanding of what the welfare organi- 
zations are doing. Beset with our own special problems, too many 
of us have given scant attention to the neighbor who is just off 
the edge of the road—perhaps in the gutter. Now that the way 
has become a little easier for some of us, let’s lend a hand so that 
we can all go down the highway singing. You can make no better 
start than by supporting your Community Chest. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHEN BENTON STOOD UP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Iam writing this brief article for The Christian Leader because 


I believe that is where it belongs and I hope the editor will publish 
ite 

I have just returned from a meeting of fifteen or twenty men 
and women who are responsible for the active carrying on of 
work for international peace in their various denominational 
groups. We were summoned by the Federal Council of Churches 
to discuss plans and policies during the coming year. 

As the meeting progressed I became more and more un- 
comfortable. It seemed to me that these representatives of various 
church groups had somehow or other lost their faith. One after 
another rose and concluded his remarks by a statement to the 
effect that war was inevitable, that there was no hope for Europe 
or in international cooperation, to prevent war, and all that we 
could do was to keep the United States out. Even that was not 
the worst, because many of the speakers seemed to feel that it was 
impossible even to keep the United States out, and all that we 
church people could do was to prepare ourselves and our young 
men to save their own souls and bodies when the time came. 
I registered a few protests against this lack of faith both in God 
and in man, but they were apparently unavailing, and I was 
looked on as a hopeless optimist. 

And then, just about as the meeting was to break up, my 
Universalist colleague, Dr. Herbert E. Benton, could stand it no 
longer. His fundamental religious convictions were being chal- 
lenged and his Universalism came to the fore. Briefly and poign- 
antly he pointed to the fact that we were looking at but one 
tiny corner of the universe, and the best that we hoped for was 
to save ourselves. This he pointed out was contrary to his 
understanding of the fundamentals of the Christian religion and 
he urged on that group to think once more in universal terms, 
to recreate a faith in man andin God. He told the group that they 
had talked as isolationists and not as members of the common 
family of mankind. 

It was not a long speech, simply a few definite and pointed 
remarks, but they expressed what I believe, and I hope all 
Universalists will agree with me, is the fundamental basis of the 
Universalist conviction. I, at least, came away from that meeting 
with a renewal of the hope which had almost died within me, and 
I am deeply grateful, as I am sure were others of my colleagues, 
to Dr. Benton for bringing us back once more to the eternal truth 
which lies at the base of all religion, but which it has been the 
particular privilege of the Universalist Fellowship to proclaim 
to the world. 

Robert C. Dexter. 


Boston, Mass. 
* * 


METHUSELAH AND SOME EXEGESIS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Reactions of September 12, George L. Mason writes 
about Methuselah’s 969 years, but only hints at what it means. 

May I suggest the parable here given? 

We have a key which makes this very simple. Genesis 5 
tells the story of the regenerations of the ‘‘sons of man” into 
“Sons of God’’ in a condensed form, and Methuselah represents 
one of the stages in that growth. 

The Hebrew word Methuselah means man of the spear, a 
soldier, a man of courage. Nine stands for courage, that courage 
which will fight for and if need be die for his convictions, as did 
Jesus. Six stands for the business faculty, the gaining of wealth 
and wisdom. Now we have the interpretation of 969, which means 
attainments and not years, i. e., a good business man, who has 
gained wealth and wisdom, but who is first and last a courageous 
fighter for his convictions, who is even ready to die for the cause 
he stands for. 

To go on with the parable in Genesis 5, Lamech represents 


the overthrow of the material consciousness with the spiritual, and 
Noah represents the flooding of the soul with the Divine radi- 
ance which lifts up the spirit, body and mind into Divine at-one- 
ment. 

It strikes me that we need this Methuselah stage of progress 
right now. We, the world, have attained the means of gaining 
wealth and wisdom as never before, but we are not using them to 
the glory of God, as this parable would teach us to do. 

W. H. Rollins. 


Cleburne, Texas. 


MISINTERPRETS OUR EDITORIAL 
e 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Writing three full pages of editorials is evidently hard work. 
So when you begin with the really fine article entitled ‘The 
World Situation and We the People,’’ you should not be criti- 
cized too severely for the depths to which you descend on the 
third page where you wind up with “‘No Place for Vigilante 
Committee.” Were you not misled by the terminal “e,’’ for why 
should good citizens not be vigilant when so many people are 
killed and maimed by careless and improper drivers? Your 
inference is that this is none of a citizen’s business, let the police 
attend to it. ‘‘Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name,” etc. Do you regard reporting a hit-and-run driver or a 
drunken one as tattle-taling? 

Edmund A. Whitman. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The vigilant citizen not only obeys the law, but reports in- 
fractions of it of which he is a witness, to the proper authorities. 
The ‘vigilante’ seeks to take the law into his own hands, ignor- 
ing the officers of the law. 

The Editor. 


* * 


DOWN THE ROAD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Every little church in the land has a ministry to carry on 
for the Hildas and the Johns who come trudging down the road,” 
is the best thing I have seen in the Leader for many a day. Let 
the leaders of the Universalist Church take note and lead accord- 
ingly, and, take my word for it, our church will recover in the 
next fifty years more than it has lost in the last fifty. 

Henry Gillespie. 


Manchester, Iowa. 
* * 


AN APPRECIATIVE OHIO READER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I feel urged to write a few lines to you. I have been a sub- 
scriber for several years and have enjoyed the Leader very much. 
Mrs. Ida M. Stone made me a Christmas present of a year’s 
subscription then, and I have been a reader ever since, 

I am now eighty years old and my eyesight is failing me. I 
can read but very little at a time. 

There are a few Universalists in this fine village whose 
ancestors built a church here years ago. I pass the Leader on to 
them, hoping I may get them to be subscribers. I think if they 
once subscribe for the Leader they will not want to do without it. 
I have found so much in it that is satisfying to mind and heart. 
“Soul food,” I call it. 

The church building I have mentioned still exists, but is 
now owned by Presbyterians. I attend when my son can take me. 
The sermons are good. So much said about living the ‘‘good life 
here on earth,” establishing Christ’s kingdom in the hearts of 
men. I have enjoyed ‘Devotional Meditations Day by Day,” in 
the Leader, and hoped it would continue. 


Linnie McTaggart. 
Vincent, Ohio. ig 
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Schweitzer on Indian Thought 


Indian Thought and Its Development. 
By Albert Schweitzer. (Holt. $2.50.) 


Those who know Dr. Schweitzer’s works 
on civilization and ethics and know the 
story of his own religious development will 
welcome any contribution from his pen to 
the understanding of Indian thought, even 
though it be a book so concise in statement 
as that before us. He has been stirred by 
the spectacle of a great people committed 
in so many aspects of their religion and 
philosophy to a negation of the values 
which are so actively cherished in the West, 
and has investigated for himself the sources 
of their religious thought. He has traced 
the development of movements within the 
fold of Indian thought in which active 
ethical concern for the world find expres- 
sion, in spite of the early and traditional 
attitude of negation. And he reaches the 
conclusion that we do not understand 
Indian thought completely if we over- 
emphasize the negation of activity, any 
more than we properly understand Christi- 
anity if we represent it as wholly con- 
cerned with conduct and the accomplish- 
ment of life-affirming purposes. 

The Buddha, says Schweitzer, was im- 
portant just because he undertook to 
spiritualize the attitude of world-negation 
and life-negation and make it ethical in 
character. He did this by teaching men 
that the detachment of the heart from 
material things is more important than the 
renunciation of the world, and he insisted 
that this detachment should find expression 
in conduct. Of course the prevailing tem- 
per of Indian thought made it inevitable 
that the negative attitude ruled out any 
ethic of active service of the world, so that 
he could only go so far as to urge conduct 
free from all disposition of hatred and 
unkindness; in other words, he created an 
ethic of inner perfection and in this made 
one of the greatest contributions to the 
life of mankind that has been seen in all 
history. Yet the fact that he did introduce 
ethical distinctions means that he gave 
admission into Indian thought to an atti- 
tude which must ultimately be a repudia- 
tion of mere negation. 

Sweitzer traces the development of this 
ethical principle in Indian thought, draw- 
ing upon the collection of maxims known 
as the Kural (perhaps of the second cen- 
tury of our era), upon the literature which 
exalts Rama, hero of the Ramayana epic, 
upon the teachings of Ramananda and 
Kabir (the latter introduced to us of the 
West by ‘Tagore’s translations, which 
should be more widely known), and upon 
that group of nineteenth century teachers, 
religious leaders, poets, and men of vision 
which has brought Indian life at once into 
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close contact with the West and into 
opposition to many Western ideals. These 
last include Ram Mohun Roy, Keshub 
Chandra Sen, Devendranath Tagore and 
his better-known son Rabindranath, Vive- 
kananda, and Gandhi. 

This comparatively short treatment of a 
great theme, one surely destined to occupy 
more and more attention as time goes on, 
the deeper relations of Western and Indian 
thought, will prove very suggestive to 
readers who realize that our Western ideals 
lack depth because we have not yet come 
to a thorough understanding of its under- 
lying ethical implications, and because we 
have not yet appreciated what mysticism 
has to offer life. At least it will serve as a 
framework to be filled in by further reading 
in the same Indian sources which have 
evidently stirred Schweitzer to a con- 
sideration of Indian thought. It is very 
possible that some interpreters of the 
development of Indian thought will chal- 
lenge Schweitzer’s conclusions, particu- 
larly in connection with his belief that the 
doctrine of Ahimsa (non-violence), instead 
of arising out of any feeling of active com- 
passion, really arose from the desire to 
escape pollution and entanglement with 
the world, the element of sympathy and 
pity only appearing later as a by-product 
of the actual adoption and application of 
the ideal of non-violence. 


* * 
* 


Practical Religion 


Getting Help from Religion. By James 
Gordon Gilkey. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 


Dr. Gilkey has written a number of 


_ books which have been found very helpful 


by people of many types; he is concerned 
to bring the ministrations of the Christian 
religion at its best and without surrender 
of its highest standards straight into the 
actual circumstances and the daily prob- 
lems of the ordinary man and woman. He 
knows that religion can bring solace, guid- 
ance, and release of power to men and 
women who experience the hazards and 
tragic complexities and frustrations of life, 
and he has found out how to speak to the 
condition of people in this situation. For 
him the important thing is to win the faith 
that Jesus had, a faith in God’s love, and 
then put that faith to work in the concrete 
situations of every-day life. 

To win such a faith calls for discipline, 
for it is not by accident or in the course of 
casual living that men find God to be real. 
This means a definition of what we seek 
and a search for evidence that it exists, and 
if these are successfully reached there is 
need for a third discipline, the persistent 
effort to hold life from day to day up to the 
level of the discovery of God. Can we find 
God’s will, can we trust His care, can we 
take the help He offers, can we manage the 
over-burdened life which seems first invit- 


ing and then menacing, can we face death 
unafraid? It is to these questions that Dr. 
Gilkey addresses himself, and he has a rare 
gift for dealing with these and similar sub- 
jects not as academic questions but as the 
most practical and concrete of problems. 
This book is one to put into the hands of 
men and women who really do want to 
know what a sensible, undogmatie but 
convinced and enthusiastic believer in God 
has to say to honest inquirers. It is not 
profound or highly original and does not 
seek to be either exhaustive or striking. 
It might be called a series of thoughtful 
fireside chats on deep questions if such a 
phrase did not quite unfairly suggest undue 
informality and lack of careful preparation. 
ae ee 


Talks to Youth 


Opening Roads. By Archibald Black. 
(Maemillan. $1.75.) 


Dr. Black, who is a member of a family 
of great preachers, is minister of the First 
Congregational Church at Montclair, N.J. 
Like his brothers, Hugh and James, he 
brings to the pulpit the gifts which are 
associated with Scotland’s finest preaching , 
and the insight which seems to have been 
vouchsafed in especial measure to men 
born in the Highlands and Islands. At 
Montclair he has made a feature of his 
addresses to the younger people in his 
church and in this volume there is a selec- 
tion of talks to the young. They are excel- 
lent illustrations of what such addresses 
can be when the preacher is a man who 
understands the young and knows that 
to reach them he must throw the light of 
religious faith upon simple and familiar 
experiences. A minister who wants to 
know how this can be done might well read 
this book, not to imitate Archibald Black 
afterwards but to catch the spirit and 
understand the method which he has 
developed. 


THE CHIP BASKET 


Rev. and Mrs. A. A. Blair of Nashua and 
Rev. Olaf Tanberg of Dover attended the 
Maine Universalist Convention at Water- 
ville. 

Rev. Arthur W. Webster of Weymouth, 
Mass., was preacher at the Universalist 
church at Kingston on the evening of 
Sept. 20. This is his home church, and he 
had not preached here since his student 
days, and a large congregation of towns- 
people greeted him. 

Quoted from ‘‘In a Nutshell:” ‘Is it . 
true, that the churches are being main- 
tained largely by a generation that is 
passed?’’ Yes, it is true. Only one of our 
societies in New Hampshire is without some 
endowment. A few years ago I checked up 
the reports of one of the largest denomina- 

(Continued on page 1277) 
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WORKERS’ CONFERENCE 
PROGRAMS 


In an article in last week’s Leader Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, chairman of the 
Leadership Training Committee of the 
Unitarian Department of Religious Edu- 
cation, reported the objectives this com- 
mittee had set for itself for the coming 
year. Mention was made, too, of the publi- 
cation of four Workers’ Conference Pro- 
grams already available as follows: 

“What Are the Aims of Our Church 
School?” Laurence C. Staples. 

“Evaluating the Church School,” Grace 
E. Mayer-Oakes. 

“Planning What to Teach,” Paul Har- 
mon Chapman. 

“Service Enterprises in the Church 
School,’’ Susan M. Andrews. 

We have purchased a supply of these and 
shall be glad to send copies to any who may 
wish them. The cost is 5 cents apiece. 
When ordering please enclose payment. 

* * 


WHAT COURSES OF STUDY FOR 
YOUR SCHOOL 


Following is portion of an introductory 
statement which accompanies a three-page 
list of suggestive courses of study for Uni- 
versalist church schools, recently sent out 
to all superintendents. It has been issued 
jointly by the General Sunday School 
Association and the Universalist Publish- 
ing House. 

Selecting courses of study for any church 
school is an art. It requires time and 
thought, understanding of pupils’ needs 
and teachers’ abilities, acquaintance with 
available courses and ability to detect their 
fitness for your particular school. 

In selecting courses one should keep 
clearly in mind, too, the objectives of re- 
ligious education today and the various 
areas of experience with which every boy 
and girl should have contact as he goes from 
class to class in church school. For in- 
stance, at some time before graduating 
from the senior department, every pupil 
should have a comprehensive study of the 
life and teachings of Jesus. Experience has 
proved that junior high age, when young 
people are tremendously interested in per- 
sons, is a good time for that. A knowledge 
of the origin of the Bible, how it came to be 
written, what it contains, etc., is also im- 
portant. At what age are pupils most inter- 
ested in exploring this field? Usually in 
late junior high or senior high years. These 
are but two of a number of “areas”? with 
which youth should acquire more than a 
nodding acquaintance in church school. 

A fuller list of these, alongside a complete 
list of your age groups with their outstand- 
ing spiritual needs, will show you where 
certain courses logically belong, where in- 
terest in them is keenest and therefore where 
they will do the most good. The result of 


such a study will be a kind of blueprint for 
guidance in choosing courses for your 
school from year to year. It should pre- 
vent wasted effort, duplication of subject 
matter, and should guarantee the inclusion 
in your curriculum at the right time of the 
essential courses in religious instruction. 
The lack of any such complete picture, and 
the free and easy way of letting teachers 
choose what they want and selecting it on 
the basis, often, of what appeals to them 
personally rather than what pupils need, 
is the cause of much of the present dissatis- 
faction and futility in the work of the 
church school. Obviously to select courses 
wisely the person or persons doing it should 
have some measure of fitness for the task. 
Apparent is the wisdom of each church 
having a committee of religious education 
with certain capable members on it assum- 
ing as their chief duty acquaintance with 
pupil’s needs and familiarity with materials 
for helping to meet them. 
* * 


NEWS FROM OUR SCHOOLS 
Colorado 


From Denver, Mrs. Roger D. Bosworth, 
director of religious education and wife 
of the minister of the First Universalist 
Church, reports the results of their search 
for suitable courses of study for the church 
school. Due to a felt need for separating 
the junior pupils from the older group in 
the school, a junior department has re- 
cently been formed. Among other evi- 
dences of progress Mrs. Bosworth mentions 
the fact that they have ‘‘several new 
teachers of promise this fall.” 


Massachusetts 


Every member of the Hand-in-Hand 
Class of the First Universalist Church in 
Peabody, received a card from its minister 
and teacher, Dr. George E. Huntley, an- 
nouncing the resumption of class sessions 
on Sept. 18. This group of young people, 
once small, has grown in size and effective- 
ness during the past few years. 


California 


Pasadena is another of our schools start- 
ing the year with new leadership. Miss 
Florence J. Turner, superintendent, writes 
something of their plans for fall and men- 
tions especially their desire to build up a 
workers’ library. As one of their assets she 
lists a fine staff of church school teachers. 


Rhode Island 


The week before leaving for the Middle 
West Miss Yates met with the teachers and 
officers of the First Universalist Church, 
Providence, to help them complete plans 
for their year’s program. Mr. Walter A. 
Oatley, the new superintendent, began last 
spring getting acquainted with the re- 
sponsibilities of leadership. During the 
summer he visited the G. S. S. A. office 


twice for counsel and help, made good use 
of the Loan Library, and attended the 
Murray Grove Institute. 
Ohio 

Word comes from the State Secretary 
of the Ohio Universalist Church School 
Association of the good work being done 
by Mrs. W. Clinton Williams, superinten- 
dent of theschool in Attica. Sunday sessions. 
were held throughout the summer with 
services on “Church Etiquette’? and kin- 
dred subjects. Teachers and pupils par- 
ticipated in planning and conducting these 
services. A check on results this fall indi- 
cates that the series was beneficial. A 
changed attitude toward the church on the 
part of some and greater respect for it are 
among tangible evidences of gain. 


Massachusetts 


In three Universalist churches in Massa- 
chusetts new directors of religious educa- 
tion are beginning work this fall. In Attle- 
boro Murray Church, Mrs. Harold P. 
Williams, formerly of the First Congre- 
gational Church, Waltham, will be the 
leader of church school and young people’s 
activities. Our Lynn church, too, has 
called an experienced director, Miss Alice 
Harrison, associated for eight years with 
Eliot Congregational Church in Roxbury. 
Miss Betty Holden, who graduated in 
June from St. Lawrence, arrived early this 
month in Malden to take up her leadership 
duties at the First Parish Church there. 


Tlinois 


The First Universalist Church of Peoria, 
TIil., held its annual Religious Education 
Institute for church school officers and 
teachers at Camp Whippoorwill Aug. 29 
and 30. Leaving the church at 7.30 a. m. 
Saturday, breakfasting at camp, then a full 
day of conferences, group meetings, recrea- 
tion and worship, constituted Saturday’s 
program. On Sunday, sessions continued 
with departmental conferences on worship 
at 9 o’clock, and a worship service for the 
entire group at 10.15. Dinner was followed 
by reports from Turkey Run delegates. In 
the afternoon came a parents’ meeting 
with a talk on “Education in the Liberal 
Church,” by the minister, Dr. Clinton Lee 
Scott, then a general conference and exhibit 
for teachers, supper and a social hour, 
followed by vespers. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Recent visitors at the G. S. S. A. office 
from outside the state have been Rev. 
Carl Olson of Cincinnati and Mr. Laurence 
C. Staples, executive secretary of All Souls 
Church, Unitarian, Washington, D.C. 

Beacon Song and Service Books have 
recently been supplied to the following i | 
schools, Danbury, Conn., Morrisville and ff 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
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MATERIAL AVAILABLE 


Last week in our column we mentioned 
‘some available material especially useful 
in planning a program for the year. In 
addition to this, we have much mimeo- 
graphed material as well as suggestions for 
special worship services. If any of the 
following material will help in building 
your program for the year, we will be glad 
to supply you with copies. 


General Material 


“To Read and Talk About.”’ This book- 
let contains a list of materials and sugges- 
tions for young people’s groups in the 
church school and society. 5 cents. 

The Pilgrim Highroad. The monthly 
publication of the Congregational Publish- 
ing Society. It contains valuable informa- 
tion and suggestions for young people’s 
meetings. Subscription price, $1.25 a year. 

“What Is Religion?’ 3 cents. 

“What Is Education?” 3 cents. 

“Science and Religion.” 3 cents. 

“Freedom and Responsibility.”’ 3 cents. 

“Problems about the Bible.’ 3 cents. 

“A Bible Fellowship Hour.” 3 cents. 

“The Christian and His Devotions.” 3 
cents. 

“Books for Young People.” 
bibliography. 5 cents. 

“Suggestions for Intermediate Society 
Meetings.” 5 cents. 

“Young Men and Young Women.” 5 
cents. 

“Some Qualifications for Leadership.” 
3 cents. 

“Christian Living in the World.” A 22- 
page syllabus. Brief outlines on ten sub- 
jects. 25 cents. 

“The Roots and Fruits of Religion.” 
Discussion outline for older young people 
and college students. 25 cents. 

“The Patriotism of Christian Youth.” 
10 cents. 

“The Y.P.C. U.” Brief summary of the 
organization and work of the Y. P. C. U. 
Free. 

“Church Extension in the Y. P. C. U.” 
Free. 

“Friendship Trails in Japan,”’ by Dr. 
Roger F. Etz. 15 cents. 

“Friendship Trails in Korea,” by Dr. 
Roger F. Etz. 5 cents. 


Splendid 


Worship Material 


“Christmas.” A Christmas service of 
song, story and poetry. 10 cents. 

“A Christmas Candlelight Service.” 
5 cents. 

”*A Candlelight Service.’”’ 3 cents. 

“A Symbolic Candlelight Service.” 5 
cents. 

“A Candlelight Installation Service.’ 
5 cents. 

“A Grateful Heart.” A program of ap- 

‘preciation and worship for the Thanks- 

giving season. 5 cents. 


“Our Father.” A service of appreciation 
and fellowship. 5 cents. 

“The Church through the Centuries.” 
A service of worship and discussion. 5 
cents. 

“When We Worship.” 3 cents. 

“A Christian Nation.” 2 cents. 

“The Brotherhood of All Peoples.” 2 
cents. 

“Our Loyalty to Our Church.”’ 2 cents. 


“Religion in My Life.’ 2 cents. 

“‘A Service for the Reception of Mem- 
bers.”’ 3 cents. 

“Again?’”? An Armistice Day dramatic 
presentation. 5 cents. 

We still have copies of ‘‘Youth Facing 
the World,” by Dr. H. Faber. 50 cents. 
This book gives an account of the Dutch 
Youth Movement which resulted in the 
establishment of the Leyden International 
Bureau of which the Y. P. C. U. is a part. 

“The Beacon Song and Service Book”’ 
($1.00) and ““The New Hymnal for Ameri- 
can Youth” ($1.10), are both recommended. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CONCERNING CLARA BARTON 
GUILDS 


During the past year we have been 
endeavoring to organize Clara Barton 
Guilds in our churches throughout the 
country. We are happy to report several 
new Guilds, but not nearly as many as we 
wish we might report. The Guilds which 
are active are a great credit to our church. 
In Rhode Island there are three excellent 
Clara Barton Guilds and the report of the 
state chairman will give you an idea of their 
great worth to the Universalist Church: 


Annual Report of Rhode Island Clara 
Barton Guilds 


A new Clara Barton Guild has been 
formed at the Church of Our Father in 
Pawtucket, R. I., under the leadership of 
Mrs. Myron C. Fish, with eight members. 
Although this Guild was organized only 
in April, it reports already that the girls 
have colored pictures to be sent to Japan 
and have furnished articles for the sales- 
table at the Clara Barton Birthplace. 

The Woonsocket C. B. G. with thirty- 
five members, reports that the girls have 
carried on their usual activity of rolling 
Red Cross bandages for the hospital during 
their meetings. At Christmas time the 
Guild gave a dinner and a basket for needy 
families and sent Christmas gifts to the 
members of the C. B. G. at Friendly House. 
A contribution was made to the Hannah J. 
Powell fund and also to the Woonsocket 
Universalist church. Quotas for Japan 
and North Carolina were paid, and a 
“little sister’? adopted for one week at the 
Camp for Diabetics, for whom the girls 
made four sun suits. 

During its twentieth year the C. B. G. 
of the First Universalist Church of Provi- 
dence, gained two new members, but two 
former members being out of the city for 
the winter, the active membership remains 
at sixteen. The secretary, Mrs. Andrew 
Connet, reports the following activities 
for the year: 

“Study: (a) Devotions under the direc- 
tion of the program committee, consisted 
of a prayer, a short talk on the life of some 
famous woman and the reading of an in- 
spirational poem on service to humanity, 


at each of the thirteen meetings; (b) Re- 
views by four members of the following 
books: ‘Orientals in America,” “Latin 
American Backgrounds” and ‘‘Women 
Under the Southern Cross,’”’ and the mak- 
ing of a picture map in connection with the 
study of Latin America; (c) a forum meet- 
ing at which the Rev. William Couden 
answered questions. 

“Quotas: Quotas for Japan and North 
Carolina were paid on the basis of member- 
ship as in former years. A “‘little sister’’ 
has been adopted, for whom the Guild has 
paid $12 for one week at the Diabetic 
Camp and made four sun suits. 

“‘Missionary Service: Christmas gifts to 
Dr. and Mrs. Cary, Harry Cary and the 
members of the Sunrise Guild from whom a 
Christmas package of calendars was re- 
ceived; cards to Miss Agnes Hathaway and 
Miss Georgene Bowen; a gift of $5 to the 
Clara Barton Christmas Stocking fund; and 
another sum of money for the purchase of 
an article to be given on Flag Day to the 
Birthplace; a donation to the Hannah 
Powell Fund; a gift of money to the Doo- 
little Home in addition to the annual 
dollar membership; and a set of scrap- 
books made by Guild members to be sent 
to Friendly House. 

“Charitable work: Thanksgiving baskets 
to two needy families in the church and 
home-made cookies to an inmate of an 
institution; a sum of money and a basket of 
fruit for a family at Christmas; donations 
to the Providence Journal Santa Claus Fund 
and to the Red Cross for flood relief; indi- 
vidual monthly visits to an elderly couple 
of the church; gifts, cards and flowers for 
the sick and shut-ins; flowers for the 
chancel of the First Church in memory of 
Mrs. Blaisdell one Sunday; the Palm 
Sunday and Maundy Thursday issues of 
the church calendars; and a money donation 
to the First Universalist Church Society.” 

The fifty-nine young women who made 
up these three Guilds wish me to thank 
the Mission Circles and the State Board 
for their interest and cooperation. 

Sarah W. Henderson, State Chairman. 

Why can’t we have more Guilds? 


Send me your suggestions and reactions. 
Alice E. Taylor. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Miss Georgene E. Bowen is sailing from 
Japan on Oct. 15 on the freighter Kirishima 
Maru, to spend her sabbatical year in the 
United States. She will visit relatives and 
friends and make addresses in the interest 
of the Japan work. 


Miss Harriet Yates left Boston, Sept. 25, 
for a field trip through Indiana, Illinois and 
Minnesota. She will return to Boston 
about Thanksgiving time. 


Rev. Edgar Walker, who underwent a 
painful hernia operation, Sept. 21, is re- 
covering and will soon be at work. 


Rev. L. Griswold Williams of Barre, Vt., 
has been elected president of the Barre- 
Montpelier Community Concert Associa- 
tion, and was in charge of the second-year 
campaign for memberships. Each year 
the association brings a series of distin- 
guished concert artists to the community 
for its membership of about four hundred 
persons. 


Miss Edith Drake of Pasadena, Calif., 
who gave some delightful readings at the 
Universalist National Memorial Church 
in Washington last winter, especially ‘‘He 
Came Seeing,” is spending October at 
Felton Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Boston papers of Wednesday, Sept. 
23, reported that Mrs. Cordelia Lowell, the 
oldest member of the East Boston Uni- 
versalist church, was that day celebrating 
her 101st birthday at her home, 6 Granite 
Road, Saugus, Mass. 


A congregation of eighty-two persons 
was present at the West Somerville, Mass., 
church on Sunday, Sept. 20. Rev. Warren 
Lovejoy was the preacher. Mr. Lovejoy 
supplies again on Sept. 27. 

Rev. Francis A. Gray, D. D., and Rev. 
John Clarence Lee, D. D., two of our 
younger older men, each at the seventy- 
ninth year, were callers at the office of the 
Massachusetts State Superintendent, on 
Monday, Sept. 21. Dr. Lee was the supply 
preacher in Gloucester, his former pastor- 
ate, on Sept. 27. Dr. Gray will spend the 
winter in the home of his son on Russell 
Road, Newton, Mass. 


Mr. Francis P. Randall was ordained to 
the Christian ministry in the Brockton, 
Mass., church on Tuesday evening, Sept. 22. 
Those having parts in the service were 
Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Prof. Alfred S. 
Cole, Dr. Skinner and Dr. McCollester of 
the Tufts faculty, Rev. David Fraser, and 
Rev. Harold G. Jones, 

Prof. Elmo A. Robinson, assistant pro- 
fessor of San Jose State Teachers’ College, 
Menlo Park, Calif., spent part of the sum- 
mer teaching at the summer session of the 
University of Oregon, Portland, and then 
made a quick trip east to attend the ses- 
sion of the American Federation of 


and Interests 


Teachers. He represented the Palo Alto 
local. Mr. Robinson, as a minister, holds 
both Universalist and Unitarian fellow- 
ships. 

Rey. Otto S. Raspe of the First Church 
in Cambridge, Mass., announces that 
Oct. 4 will be observed as Rally Sunday. 


Massachusetts 


Lawrence.—Rev. C. Guy Robbins, 
D. D., pastor. Our church is off to a fine 
start upon its new season’s program. Dr. 
Robbins preached Sept. 20 on, “In Praise 
of the Beautiful.” Our young people 
presented a play, “‘Rainbow Cottage,’ in 
the vestry on Friday evening, Oct. 2. The 
play was presented under the management 
of Mrs. Frank Greenquist. The Florentia 
Club will hold its first meeting on Mon- 
day evening, Oct. 15. The Church Union 
and the Mission Circle had a joint meeting 
in the parlor on Wednesday, Sept. 23. 
Mr. E. P. Merrow is president of the 
Union and Mrs. Fred Schonland is presi- 
dent of the Mission Circle. Mr. Henry 
Taylor is superintendent of the church 
school. The annual Rally Day will occur 
on Oct. 4. The renewed and beautified 
auditorium is a joy to all. There were 138 
persons present at the opening service on 
Sept. 13. 

North Adams.—Reyv. Pliny A. Allen, 
pastor. Our church resumed its services 
and activities on Sept. 18. After the morn- 
ing service, the pastor and a number of his 
parishioners motored to Colebrook, N. H., 
246 miles away, where they ate supper. 
While there, Rev. Mr. Allen, Dr. Martin 
M. Brown and others, attended a Ki- 
wanian meeting where 800 members were 
present. Out of this visit Mr. Allen got his 
preaching subject for Sept. 20. That sub- 
ject was, ‘““The Gods Send Down Rivers of 
Gold to Him Who Climbs.’’ The Protestant 
churches of North Adams are planning a 
Religious Education Institute to begin on 
Oct. 7, and extend through nine sessions 
on successive Wednesdays. 


* * 


SUMMER SERVICES AT CHATHAM 


Services throughout July and August 
were held in the Universalist church at 
Chatham, Mass. Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, 
pastor of our church in Wakefield, Mass., 
was the preacher. He found a loyal group 
of people devoted to their church in that 
lovely Cape Cod town. The organist, Miss 
Crosby, and the soloist, Mrs. Smith, did 
excellent work. Visitors from New York, 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts attended 
the services. The Christian Leader was sold 
at each service. The “Last Supper’? was 
celebrated with a service of communion 
on one Sunday. 

When Rev. Mr. Spurr announced the 


centennial celebration of the founding of 
the Unitarian-Universalist Church at Yar- 
mouthport our people at Chatham sent 
two delegations. The first consisted of 
ten persons and the second of fifteen. The 
colorful memories of worship one hundred 
years ago were revived by the weairng of 
grandmother’s and great grandfather’s 
clothes taken tenderly from the closet and 
dusted off for the occasion. 

In spite of the summer visitors and the 
changed nature of almost all the Cape, 
Chatham—the home of Joe Lincoln—still 
possesses the quaintness of sea-faring days. 
In his calls upon the people the pastor 
found more than one man who went down 
to the sea at the age of ten. Yes, mate at 
sixteen and captain at twenty. It was of 
such stuff that made America the world’s 
leader in the day of the clipper ships. These 
men of pioneer and adventuresome spirit 
were also leaders in religion. 

The loyalty of Mrs. Boyd, Dr. Minnie 
Buck, the Bearces, Lovelands, Eldridges, 
Hubbards, Shattucks, Joneses, made the 
work this summer extremely pleasant. 
Their hearts as well as their homes were 
kept widely open to Mr. and Mrs. Lothrop 


and their family. 
* * 


MRS. POOLE AT CLARA BARTON 
BIRTHPLACE 


We are happy to announce that Mrs. 
Grace Morrison Poole, trustee of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention and Dean of 
Stoneleigh College, Rye, N. H., will speak 
at the Clara Barton Birthplace, Oct. 12. 
Also added to the program is a soloist 
of great ability and unusual charm, Miss 
Norma Jean Erdman of Boston. 

* * 


ILLINOIS TO BE REPRESENTED AT 
OXFORD 


The Board of Trustees of the Illinois 
Universalist Convention, meeting on Sept. 
21, in Chicago, enthusiastically. endorsed 
the plan of the National Y. P. C. U. to 
have one representative from each of our 
State Conventions present at the meeting 
of the Leyden International Bureau at 
Oxford, England, in August, 1987. A com- 
mittee was appointed with authority to 
raise money to have a representative of the 
Illinois young people present at the Oxford 
meeting. The international meeting of the 
L. I. B. at Star Island this summer has 
given impetus to the movement for repre- 
sentatives of liberal Christian youth in 
America to attend the meetings in Oxford 
next year. In conjunction with the General 
Convention, which is urging ministers to 
attend the meeting of the International 
Association for Liberal Christianity and 
Religious Freedom, the National Y. P. _ 
C. U. is hoping that many representatives _ 
of our young people will be present for the _ 
meetings of the L.I. B., which will be held _ 
at the same time as those of the I. A. R. F. | 
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Young people who are interested in 
making this trip should write as soon as 
possible to the Executive Secretary of the 
Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., so that their names may be placed 
on our mailing list for further information. 
It is expected that other State Universalist 
Conventions will carry out the suggestion 
of the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention in providing for a representa- 
tive of their young people to be at the Ox- 


ford meeting. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Mrs. Irene C. Rees is president of the 
General Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women. 

Dr. Asa M. Bradley is secretary of the 
New Hampshire Universalist Convention 
and Superintendent of Churches in that 
state. 

Rev. Charles G. Girelius is minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in New Orleans, 
Tia: 

John J. Birch is the author of “The 
Saint of the Wilderness,” a biography of 
Saint Isaac Jogues, the first priest to 
minister to the Mohawk Indians. 

David Rhys Williams is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Rochester, N. Y., 
and is president of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice. 

John G. Winant is chairman of the 
Unitarian Social Security Board. He was 
formerly Governor of New Hampshire. 


* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 

(Continued from page 1273) 
tions in the state, and 87 percent of the 
societies had funds. The same is doubtless 
true of other Protestant bodies. Take 
away these funds and the majority would 
collapse. The grandfathers organized the 
societies and builded the houses; the 
fathers (and aunts) endowed them; and 
this generation is struggling to keep the 
doors open. The situation is still further 
complicated by the reduction in dividend 
rates, which has hit the churches hard. 
The majority of the smaller funds are 
invested in savings banks, the income of 
which has been cut from 40 to 50 percent. 
High class bonds are being called and 
reinvesting means lower income. Some 
investments have failed entirely. It would 
look as though if this generation has any- 
thing to pass on to the next, it must ac- 
quire some of the spirit which character- 
ized the grandfathers. 

I am wondering if any failed to get 
Convention programs for distribution 
Sept. 20? It was strenuous work, but the 
programs left Kingston in the Friday 
morning mail. They should have been out 
ten days earlier. And why not? The same 
old answer, failure to receive answers to 
letters. We waited until the last possible 
second, and at that, one item was inserted 
with the correction of the proof. I have 
been asked in surprise, ‘“‘Why hurry, it isn’t 


until the last of September.’”’ But the last 
of September comes very soon after Labor 
Day, and the reopening of the churches. 
Think of this, when you receive a letter on 
Convention business. 

A reactor to the Pacific Coast notes says: 
“Substitution of names and places would 
make it a fairly good picture of Universal- 
ism in the U.S. A.” Our thinking is nar- 
row, and we lose sight of what is beyond 
our immediate horizon. It had not occurred 
to me that the same conditions which I 
described as prevailing in the Pacific states 
might be nation-wide. Now that my at- 
tention has been called to it, I can see that 
it is true for some sections of our land, and 
why not all? That individualism which 
from the first characterized New England 
Universalists would seem to be in the back- 
ground of all our troubles. The individual 
just thinks of himself as independent, and 
holding no social responsibilities. If he 
chances to be the member of a church, the 
welfare of the church in the next town, or 
the next state, is nothing to him. A promi- 
nent layman-trustee said, ‘Our minister 
wants a Sunday off to attend a General 
Convention. What is that?”’ 

In the older communities there is a 
weak local cohesion, but in the newly 
settled West there was nothing to draw 
and hold individual Universalists together. 
It was no matter of interest to those in the 
older communities whether there were 
churches of our order in the new country 
or not. When asked for a contribution for 
the General Convention, one a leader of a 
seemingly prosperous church demanded, 
“What do we get out of that?” It is a long 
reach from Spokane to Portland, to Oak- 
land, to Pasadena. None of these knew 
much, or thought much about the others. 
It was the spirit of their back-Kast 
churches which they had brought with 
them. The same has been true of our 
church in the Middle West, as a study of 
our year book will show, and if we will look, 
we may find it in New England. 

A. M.B. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


It has been definitely arranged that the 
Ministers’ Meetings, held on Monday 
mornings, will enter upon the new season’s 
program on Oct. 19. Dr. Frank Jennings 
will be the speaker that day, and his sub- 
ject will be the ‘‘Great National Preaching 
Mission.”’ On Oct. 26, the speaker is to be 
Miss Florence Chapin of the Adult Educa- 
tion Movement in Boston. Miss Chapin 
will speak upon her own special line of 
work, the “Technique of the Discussion 
Method,” as a means of general education 
and enlightenment. 

Before these Universalist meetings begin 
on Oct. 19, there will be a joint meeting of 
Congregational, Unitarian, and Universal- 
ist ministers at 25 Beacon St., at 10.30 a.m. 
on Monday, Oct. 12. 

The first of four Union Ministers’ Meet- 
ings for the year will be held on Nov. 2. 
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Dr. Coons is president of our Ministers’ 
Association; Rev. Fenwick Leavitt, Jr., is 
the secretary-treasurer, and Dr. Bissell is 
chairman of the program committee. 


* % 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT’S 
ITINERARY 


October 3 and 4—Illinois Convention at 
Galesburg. 

October 5—Michigan Unitarian-Univer- 
salist Convention at Toledo, Ohio. 

October 7 and 8—New York State Con- 
vention at Syracuse. 

October 9-11—North Carolina Convention 
at Outlaws Bridge. 


* * 


LOTHROP GOES TO COMMUNITY 
CHURCH OF BOSTON 


Rey. Donald Lothrop has unanimously 
been elected leader of the Community 
Church of Boston to succeed Dr. Clarence 
R. Skinner, dean of the Tufts College 
School of Religion. He will assume his 
new duties Oct. 1. Announcement was 
made in the newspapers of Sept. 25. 

For the past five years Mr. Lothrop has 
been minister of the Universalist church 
in Wakefield, Mass. Prior to 1931 he 
served as assistant minister of the Uni- 
versalist church in Framingham and sup- 
plied the pulpit of the Unitarian church 
in Des Moines, Iowa. He is president of 
the Wakefield Ministerial Association, and 
is secretary of the non-denominational 
Ministers’ League for Social Action. 

Dr. Skinner presented his resignation to 
the board of directors of the Community 
Church last February, because of increas- 
ing duties at Tufts, but the board of di- 
rectors deferred action upon the resigna- 
tion until a new leader could be found. 
Dr. Skinner was one of the founders of the 
Community Church and has been its 
leader since its inception in 1920. 

Dr. Skinner has expressed his pleasure 
at the appointment, saying: “‘Mr. Lothrop 
is a man of unusual physical and mental 
vigor. He has a very deep interest in all 
phases of social problems and believes that 
the function of the church must be related 
to the great forces which are molding civili- 
zation today. He has had experience with 
pastoral work and has proved himself an 
excellent organizer and strong preacher. 
He has had a wide experience which he can 
bring to the work of the Boston Commun- 
ity Church. I have the utmost confidence 
that he is worthy of the task to which he 
has been called.’’ 

Mr. Lothrop was born in 1905 in Ever- 
ett, Mass. He is a graduate of Dean 
Academy, and of Tufts College and Crane 
Theological School where he was one of 
Dr. Skinner’s students. He is married and 
has two children. He is a direct descendent 
of Rey. John Lothrop, founder of the 
Barnstable Congregational Church (1639), 
the oldest organized church in the United 
States. 

During his college years he had many 
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stirring experiences. He served as a seaman 
on freighters on several voyages to Central 
America and Europe. 

The Community Church now has an 
average attendance of 1,500 each week, and 
some weeks fills the entire Symphony Hall 
where its services are held. Among the 
speakers scheduled for the coming year are 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes, leader of the 
New York Community Church, Dr. 
Skinner, Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, Senator 
Gerald P. Nye, Prof. Harry Ward, Rabbi 
Edward L. Israel, Norman Thomas, Scott 
Nearing and Roger Baldwin. 

In 1920 when the Community Church 
was organized, services were held in Stein- 
ert Hall. Before long the church moved to 
larger quarters at the Copley Theater, 
moving again in 1926 tostilllarger quarters 
in Symphony Hall, where services are now 
held each week from October to May. 

* * 
BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creeda] test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 

* * 


CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


On Oct. 12, the fifteenth anniversary of 
the dedication of the Clara Barton Birth- 
place in North Oxford, Mass., will be ob- 
served with open house and a program be- 
ginning at 11 o’clock. Speakers: Rev. 
William Wallace Rose, D. D., Lynn, Mass., 
Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, trustee, 
Universalist General Convention, Mrs. 
Irving L. Walker, president, W. N. M. A., 
Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, president of the 
W.N. M. A. at the time of the purchase 
and dedication of the Clara Barton Birth- 


place. Miss Norma Jean Erdman, soloist. 
Bring your luncheon. Hot coffee served to 
guests. If possible, moving pictures of the 
Camp will be shown following luncheon. 


ee 
DR. BROOKS AND THE LOCKE 
MEMORIAL 


On Oct. 12 at 10.30 a. m., a new bridge 
over the Mystic River in Malden, Mass., 
will be unveiled and dedicated. This is to 
be known as the Elmore E. Locke Me- 
morial Bridge. Colonel Locke was for 
many years the faithful and inspiring 
chairman of the board of the Old First 
Parish in Malden. His grandson, Elmore 
Locke Anderson, will unveil the tablet. 
Mr. R. C. Batting, one of the trustees 
of the church, is in charge of arrangements, 
and Dr. Seth R. Brooks will give the ad- 
dress. His subject is, “Colonel Locke, the 
Man.” 


* * 


MISS DRAKE AT CAMBRIDGE 
CHURCH 


Miss Edith Drake will read the Bible 
drama, “‘He Came Seeing,” at the First 
Universalist Church in Cambridge, Mass., 
on Wednesday evening, Oct. 7, at 7.45 
o’clock. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I., 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. Arranged by the 
Rhode Island Universalist State Convention. 780 
kilocyeles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 13810 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m.to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.tol10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadeasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p. m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 


tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 
WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a. m. E. S. T. 
every Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilo- 


cycles. 

WICC. Every Monday 10.30 p.m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H, Niles in charge. 

WSPR Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

x O* 
NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 
Change of Date 


The North Carolina Universalist Convention will 
be held at the Outlaws Bridge church Oct. 8-10, 
instead of Oct, 1-3. 

Jno. E. Williams, Secretary. 
* * 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 


The 103d annual meetings of the Universalist 
Convention of Vermont and the Province of Quebec, 
and affiliated Unitarian Churches, and Auxiliaries, 
and Convention Church Units, will be held with All 
Souls Church, Unitarian-Universalist, Brattleboro, 
Oct. 5, 6 and 7, 1936, to act on reports of officers, to 
elect officers for the ensuing year and to transact 
other business, 

The banquet and other program of the Young 
People’s Societies will be held Monday evening, the 
Church School Association on Tuesday morning, the 
Women’s Society Tuesday afternoon and the parent 
Convention body will assemble Tuesday evening for 
the mass meeting and continue through Wednesday 
morning till early afternoon. (There will be the pre- 
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Convention service in the same church, Sunday morn- 
ing, Oct. 4, with pilgrimage visit early afternoon to 
the Hosea Ballou, 2d, birthplace in the Hinesburg 
district of Guilford.) Write for printed programs. 
The chairman of the Reservation Committee is 
Mrs. Henry R. Brown, 2 Oak St., Brattleboro, Vt. 
Charles Huntington Pennoyer, Secretary. 
x * 
UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
WANTS INFORMATION 


The Assistant Librarian of the Universalist Histori- 
cal Society is anxious to build up a complete file of 
photographs and brief sketches of all the living min- 
isters in the Universalist Church. Each minister who 
has not already done so, is requested, therefore, to 
send in his photograph together with a short sketch 
of his life, date of birth, marriage, number of pastor- 
ates, etc. Interested laymen as weil as ministers are 
urged to send in historical material, pictures of 
Universalist ministers of the past and any and all 
material which will be of interest to the Historical 
Society. Will ail readers of this notice please respond? 

Alfred S. Cole, Assistant Librarian, 
Miner Hall, Tufts College, Mass. 
re 
CHANGE IN CONSTITUTION 


At the 111th annual sessions of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists in Syracuse on 
Oct. 7 and 8, the following amendment to the con- 
stitution will be presented to the Convention for 
action: 

Article V on Sessions, Section 1, to read as follows: 
This Convention shall meet annually during the 
week following the second Sunday in May, ete. 

Fred C. Leining, Secreiary. 
* * 
MICHIGAN CONVENTION 


The ninety-third annual meeting of the Universalist 
Convention of Michigan will be held at the Unitarian 
church in Toledo, Ohio, Oct. 4 and 5, at which time 
any matters for consideration will be brought before 
the meeting. 

E. M. Raynale, Secretary. 
x * 


NEW YORK W.U.M.S. 


The 42d annual Convention of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of New York State will 
be eld in the Betts Memorial Universalist Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Wednesday, Oct. 7, 1936, for the 
receiving of reports, election of officers and the trans- 
action of such other business as may legally come 
before it. 

Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 
eas 
ALABAMA STATE CONVENTION 


The Alabama Universalist Convention will hold 
its annual] session at Camp Hill, Oct. 23-25, for any 
business that may be brought up for consideration. 

Mildred Weed, Secretary. 
a. Pa 
INDIANA CONVENTION 


The eighty-ninth annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Indiana and its auxiliary bodies will 
be held in Central Universalist Church, Indianapolis, 
Oct. 9, 10, 11, for the hearing of reports, the election 
of officers and such other business as may legally 
come before the Convention. 

The opening session will begin at 2 p. m, Friday, 
Oct. 9. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
cy re) 

ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 59th annual convention of the Universalist 
Church of Ontario in Canada will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Blenheim, Ontario, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, Oct. 14 and 15. 

Evelyn V. Burk, Secretary. 
Me. 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The annual meetings of Universalists in the state 
of New York will begin on Monday, Oct. 5, in the 
Betts Memorial Universalist Church, Syracuse. The | 
first gathering will be the convention of the State 
Sunday School Association, beginning Monday 
evening and ending on Tuesday evening. The min- 
isters of the state will have their conference on 
Wednesday. The annual meetings of the Women’s 
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State Aid and the Women’s Missionary Society will 
be held on Wednesday. At the evening hour on 
Wednesday, the 111th annual sessions of the New 
York State Convention of Universalists will begin. 
Thursday will be devoted to business and the closing 
event will be the Convention banquet. 
Fred C, Leining, Secretary. 
WOMEN’S MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION OF 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC 


Official Call 


The 48d annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Association of Vermont and Province of 
Quebec will be held in Ali Souls’ Church, Unitarian- 
Universalist, Brattleboro, Vt., Tuesday, Oct. 6, 1936. 
Reports from state officers, from Mission Circles and 
Guilds will be heard. 

There will be election of officers and the transaction 
of any other business that may legally come before 
this meeting. 

Nina Larkin Fuller, Secretary. 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 
Sept. 15, 1936: 

Granted renewal of license (for one year) to E. 
Christian Westphalen. 

Accepted Francis P. Randall on transfer from 
Connecticut. 

Authorized ordination of Francis P. Randall; Rev. 
Aifred S. Cole appointed to confer fellowship. 

Transferred Rev. Arthur M. Soule to Maine. 

Transferred Rev. Samuel G. Ayres, D. D., to New 
York. 

Noted death of Rev. Francis W. Sprague of Jamaica 
Plain on Aug. 27. 

Suspended fellowship of Rev. Orin A. Stone, upon 
his own request. Mr. Stone has gone into secular work. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
ee 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 
Adopted by the Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention 
1936 
November 

Offering. 
1937 
January 10-February 10—Loyalty Month. 
January 10—Founders’ Day. 

17—Young Peopie’s Day. 
24—Laymen’s Day. 
31—Religious Education Day. 
February 7—Loyalty Day. 
10—Women’s Dedication Day. 
eek 
STATE CONVENTION DATES 


North Carolina at Outlaws Bridge, Oct. 8-10. 

Vermont and Quebec, Brattleboro. 

Michigan Universalist Convention and Unitarian Con- 
ference at Toledo, Ohio, Oct. 4 and 5 

New York, Syracuse, Oct. 7-8. 


15—International Church Extension 


Obituary 


Miss Almira D. Blodgett 


Miss Almira D. Blodgett, a life-long Universalist, 
passed quietly away at the home fer Aged Women in 
Nashua, N. H., Sept. 15, 1936. She was born in 
Hudson, N. H., April 4, 1843, making her a little 
more than ninety-three years of age at the time of her 
death. In her younger years she was an expert hat 
maker in the shops in Methuen where she worked for 
many years, and where she was weil known. She 
could be nothing religiously but a Universalist. Her 
father was of the same faith and exceedingly strong 
in his opinions. In the days of controversy he could 
argue in behalf of that faith. Ministers and others 
used to visit him, and he would tell them in plain 
terms what he thought of the cruel and inhuman 
doctrine of endless punishment. The daughter, 
Almira, grew up in that atmosphere and when she 
eame to the age of maturity she, too, could give a 
good account of herself in argument. All her life she 
attended the Universalist church in Methuen as long 
as there were services there and after moving to 
Hudson and Nashua she attended as long as she was 
able. She was generous as far as her means would 
allow and gave to every good cause, especially the 


church. Her father took the Universalist papers from 
the beginning of his life, and the daughter continued 
to subseribe. She thought a great deal of the Leader 
and her subscription is to be continued, the paper 
going into the home of her niece. She was positive in 
her opinions, yet kindly in her disposition, always 
finding some way of serving others. Even through 
the declining years of her life she never forgot her 
friends. Her splendid life wiil not be forgotten by 
those who knew her best and loved her most. The 
funeral was held on Sept. 17, Rev. A. A. Blair offici- 
ating, and the committal was held at Methuen. 
A. A.B. 


William Jackson Leonard 


William Jackson Leonard, sixty-seven, a noted 
artist of Norwell, Mass., died Aug. 12, 1936, after a 
period of ill health coneluding with pneumonia. 

He leaves a widow, a son, William, and a sister, 
Mrs. 8S. C. Derby of Columbus, Ohio. 

He was born in Hinsdale, N. H., a son of Dr. Wm. 
S. and Martha (Greenwood) Leonard, and graduated 
from the high school there with an honor denoting the 
highest standing in the class. He then studied at the 
Cowles Art School in Boston, afterward at the Julien 
Studios in Paris. From the American Society of Paris, 
he received first prize for his ‘‘Cornish Coast.’’ Later 
he was head of the Art Department at the University 
of West Virginia. 

Mr. Leonard married Miss Pauline Wiggin, the 
librarian of the University. 

When quite a young man, he was a teacher and also 
superintendent of the Universalist Sunday school] in 
his native town, where his gentlemanly bearing made 
an impression for good on the youths then attending. 
As a leader of the choir be could always be depended 
upon. 

For the past twenty years, he has lived in Norwell, 
Mass., becoming prominent in public affairs. He was 
selectman of the town for fifteen years and secretary 
of the Plymouth County Selectmen’s Association for 
several years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard assisted in the founding of 
the Ridge Hill Publie Library, he becoming a trustee. 

His grandfather Leonard helped to found, in the 
town of Dublin, N. H., what is believed by men of 
research to be the first free public library in America. 

Mr. Leonard will be greatly missed in the Uni- 
versalist church where he served as a trustee. 

The funeral was held at his home in Norwell. Rev. 
Frederick Smith of Chelmsford, a cousin of Mr. 
Leonard, officiated. 

DES VT 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


;—BIBLES 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


Educattonal 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI... D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Addresa for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A. LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. 4 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school! 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tionai advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are ecommodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practicai life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides for 
the physical well-being. The schoo] has a new science 
building with well-equipped laboratories, a domestic 
science department for girls, admirably equipped, 
with an able instructor. Delightfully located in a 
elean and beautiful New England town, The income 
from a large fund is expended for the benefit of the- 
pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. For 
catalogue address Earle S. Wallace, Headmaster. 
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Crackling 


The conductor came through the car 
collecting fares. 

‘“‘He’s only five years old,’ remarked a 
mother when the official looked at her boy. 

When the conductor reached the far end 
of the car, it occurred to the boy that an 
important bit of information had been 
overlooked. 


‘Mother is thirty-six!’’ he shouted.— 


Exchange. 
* * 

The Smiths are on the balcony and can 
hear what a young couple are saying in the 
garden below. 

Mrs. Smith: ‘‘I think he is going to pro- 
pose to her. We ought not to listen. 
Whistle to him. 

Mr. Smith: ‘““Why should I? Nobody 
whistled to warn me.’”’—Vancouver Prov- 
ance. 

* * 

Young Taggert, calling on his best girl 
one night, was asked, “Jerry, which do you 
like best, an ugly woman with great in- 
telligence or a pretty one without brains?” 

But Jerry was wise and didn’t intend to 
get caught on that one. “‘Mary, dear,’ he 
replied quick as a flash, ‘‘I prefer you to 
either one.”’—E xchange. 

* * 

Patron: “Look here, waiter, I ordered 
chicken pie and there isn’t a single piece of 
chicken in it.” 

Waiter: “‘That’s being consistent, sir. 
We also have cottage cheese, but so far as 
I know, there’s not a cottage in it.”— 
Pathfinder. 

* * 

Man isn’t so smart. Thousands of years 
before he began to have afternoon head- 
aches from trying to think, the turtle had a 
stream-lined body, turret-top, retractable 
landing gear, and a portable house.—St. 
Louis Star-Times. 

* co 

The people are sharply divided into two 
classes at this time: The ignorant, illogical, 
prejudiced and emotional rabble—and 
those who are going to vote for your candi- 
date.— Washington Post. 

* * 

The sands of a Florida island have given 
up skeletons eight feet tall—evidently 
those of front-row occupants at prehistoric 
movie houses.—Atlanta Constitution. 

*x Ok 

“Humph! I could write a story as good 
as this, if I had a mind to.”’ 

“Sure, but that’s exactly what you lack.” 
—Evening News (London). 

* * 


Five nations cooperate in protecting 
wild life in Africa. It seems that the Ethio- 
pians weren’t wild enough.—Providence 
News-Tribune. 

ok * 

It is illegal in Alabama to sprinkle salt 
on railroad tracks, which seems a queer 
way to catch a train anyway.—Boston 
Transcript. 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street 176 Newbury Street 
: Boston, Massachusetts 


The Universalist Publishing House was organ- 
ized in 1862 to take charge of the publishing 
business of the Universalist denomination 
and to render service without compensation. 


The profit motive was eliminated from this cor- 
poration 74 years ago. The stockholders de- 
creed that all profits should go back into the 


service of the Universalist Church. 


Among the great men who have served the church on the 
board of the Publishing House are A. A. Miner, John D. 
W. Joy, Henry B. Metcalf, W.H. Ireland, James O. 
Curtis, Latimer W. Ballou, Arthur W. Peirce. 


Among the editors and contributing editors employed by the 
House are Hosea Ballou, the elder, Thomas Whittemore, 
Sylvanus Cobb, John G. Adams, John Coleman Adams, 
Isaac M. Atwood, George H. Emerson, 

Frederick A. Bisbee. 


As these men served the church through the 

Publishing House in their day, Universalists 

may help now. The stronger the House, the 
greater the service. 


Send all suggestions and gifts to the managet 


John van Schaick, Jr. 
176 Newbury Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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